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Stray  Straws 

FROM     DR.    C.    C.  MILLER. 


'S.o^s'  IS  THE  TIME  TO  melt  up  your  old  combs, 
when  thev  are  brittle  and  you  can  break  them 
up  tine.  But  be  sure  to  soak  them  full  of  water 
before  melting. 

BrcKELBRUT  ■*  is  the  name  given  by  the 
Germans  to  drone  brood  in  worker-cells.  Be- 
ing of  an  economical  turn  they  use  one  word 
instead  of  our  tive. 

Do  Yor  LIKE  MILK  that  tastes  rich  ?  I'll  tell 
you  what  to  try.  Put  a  pan  of  milk  on  an 
augite  stove-mat  on  the  stove,  and  let  it  boil  for 
an  hour.   There's  richness  for  you. 

rH-in-  BKv.  ESCAPE  of  friend  .  .  .\  es  may 
prove  to  be  a  ■'da/K  nori?e.  '  TTow  would  it  do 
to  punch  the  holes  with  a  fluted  puuth.  abrupt- 
ly tapering  instead  of  gradually  taperin^"". 

The  srGAE-HOXEY  discussion  has  at  least 
shown  one  thing,  and  that  is.  that  bee-keepers 
can'discuss  matl:ers  about  which  they  feel  deep- 
ly and  differ  widely,  without  losing  temper. 

Buckwheat  is  a  very  uncertain  crop  for 
honey,  according  to  replies  in  A.  B.  J.  Doolittle 
says  'he  had  a  good  yield  this  year,  being  the 
first  pound  of  buckwheat  honey  in  15  years. 

TS'hile  staxdaed  sections  are  being  some- 
what discussed  in  this  country.  British  bee- 
keepers are  quite  stirred  up  over  the  matter  of 
a  standard  honey-bottle  (honey-jar  we  would 
call  it). 

Please.  Mb.  Editor,  don't  let  York's  old 
man  monkey  with  that  gun  so  near  my  stray 
straws.  He  looks  kind  o'  careless:  and  if  the 
gun  should  go  off  he  might  burn  up  my  whole 
strawstack. 

Thikty-six  States,  if  I  a  rightly  informed, 
now  have  laws  against  selling  tobacco  to  those 
under  16.  and  in  some  States  IS.  years  of  age. 
Wouldn't  it  be  an  improvement  to  raise  the  age 
from  16  to  (50  ? 

Celmsox  clovee,  or  scarlet  clover,  has  been 
highly  praised  as  a  forage  and  honey  plant.  J. 
Fremont  Hickman,  of  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
says  in  Stockman  that  it  does  not  succeed  as 
far  north  as  Ohio. 

Some  people  are  opposed  to  alcoholic  drinks, 
but  think  lager  beer  all  right  because  it  isn't  an 
alcoholic  drink.  The  other  night  I  saw  a  half- 
ounce  of  fourth-proof  alcohol  distilled  from  an 
average  glass  of  lager  beer!  And  people  drink 
It  for  the  hops  in  it! 

"A  laeva  5  DAYS  OLD."  Does  that  mean 
that  the  egg  was  laid  5  days  ago,  or  does  it 


mean  that  the  larva  hatched  from  the  egg  5 
days  ago?  Some  use  it  one  way  and  some  the 
other,  hence  confusion  arises.  Suppose  vou  tell 
us  which  is  the  better  way.  Mr.  Editor,  and 
then  we'll  all  try  to  use  it  the  same  way. 

E.  C.  Aikix  at  the  Colorado  State  convention 
figured  out  that,  with  100  colonies,  a  bee-keeper 
might  average  S253.50  for  his  year's  labor,  and 
8462.50  with  200  colonies.  "  But."  he  savs.  "  the 
average  apiarist  does  not.  will  not.  and" can  not 
doit.  .  .  .  Xone  but  the  expert  apiarist  will 
make  money  out  of  bees.'" 

The  Apiculturist  says.  ''Honey  and  sugar 
mixed,  say  two  pounds  of  sugar  to  one  of  honey, 
is  superior  in  flavor  and  qualitv  to  clear,  pure 
honey."  For  those  who  like  sugar  better  than 
honey,  wouldn't  it  be  a  still  further  improve- 
ment to  replace  that  one  pound  of  honev  with 
another  of  sugar  ? 

Ix  BLAXKETixG  HOESES,  a  Writer  in  the  Stock- 
man thinks,  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  throw  a  blanket 
on  a  horse  immediately  on  stopping,  while  he  is 
wet  with  perspiiation.  for  then  the  blanket 
becomes  wet.  and  he  has  an  icy  covering:  but 
ie  says,  let  him  dry  off  a  little  before  blanket- 
ing.   Worth  thinking  about. 

The  >rAXAGEMEXT  of  the  North  American 
slowed  their  good  sense  in  having  less  than  the 
us^al  number  of  topics  on  the  Washington  pro- 
gran.  If  you  get  the  bee-keepers  together 
thert  will  be  no  trouble  about  topics  to  discuss. 
Whei  two  bee-keepers  meet  it  doesn't  take 
them  two  minutes  to  strike  a    live  topic." 

M.  7.EETEAXD,  a  prominent  French  authori- 
ty, ani  the  able  editor  of  the  Revue  Inter- 
nattoii  ile.  thinks  that  there  is  a  kind  of  heredi- 
ty from  the  nurse-bees,  owing  to  the  food  given 
to  the  larvte,  and  on  this  account  he  thinks  the 
raising  of  royal  larvae  ought  to  be  entrusted 
only  to  hose  colonies  whose  workers  possess 
desirabletraits. 

The  Fbixch  hoeticltl tubal  monthly,  "ie 
Cidre  et  le  Poire."  has  an  article  from  Paul 
Noel,  in  wh  ch  he  says.  "  The  place  where  bees 
become  use'ul  in  the  highest  degree  is  in  the 
orchard.  Experiments  which  have  been  made 
in  this  rega'd  are  so  conclusive,  that  hives  of 
bees  have  become  the  indispensable  adjunct  of 
a  well-kept  onhard." 

Hebe's  a  postal  from  Hasty:  '"Brother 
Miller,  you  didn't  stick  that  straw  through  me 
in  the  right  direction.  I  didn't  say.  'their 
stores  below  th^m.'  but  '  their  stores  behind 
them."  You  are  aware  that,  with  long  and 
shallow  frames,  bees  incline  to  store  the  honey 
at  the  rear  of  the  hive,  and  form  the  first  win- 
ter cluster  at  thf  front  of  the  hive."  Glad  to 
correct.  I  was  thinking  of  their  climbing  up, 
and  whatever  they  left  be/imd  was  below. 
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The  bicycle  may  prove  a  great  blessing, 
even  to  us  clumsy  chaps  that  never  risk  our 
necks  on  them.  Never  was  there  any  such 
interest  in  having  good  roads  as  now  exists, 
and  I  suspect  it's  mainly  owing  to  the  wheel. 
If  the  roads  are  put  in  proper  order  for  bike- 
riders,  it  will  make  wagons  and  carriages  last  a 
third  longer.   Success  to  the  movement. 

Balky  colonies  that  will  not  start  work  in 
sections  are  thus  treated  in  extreme  cases  by 
Doolittle,  as  given  in  Stockman.  Dram  or 
shake  from  the  combs  the  larger  part  of  the 
bees  and  the  queen,  and  put  them  in  a  box  or 
hive;  and  when  they  commence  to  build  comb 
nicely  put  them  back  where  they  came  from, 
using  the  white  combs  they  have  just  built  as 
starters  in  the  sections. 


LANGSTROTH'S  REMINISCENCES. 


MORE  ABOUT  SLAVERY. 


For  reasons  which  will  soon  appear,  I  have  al- 
ways taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  colored  race. 
My  maternal  grandmother  was  a  large  slave- 
holder on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 
When  she  was  a  rich  and  fashionable  widow, 
the  converting  grace  of  God  came  to  her  through 
the  ministrations  of  the  Methodists,  and  she 
joined  their  church,  although  to  connect  herself 
with  them  was  almost  to  lose  caste  v/ith  many 
of  her  associates.  She  had  always  been  a  kind 
mistress  to  her  servants;  but  under  new  and 
better  influences  she  became  increasingly  so- 
licitous for  their  welfare.  I  have  often  heard 
my  mother  say  that  she  never  thought  of  strik- 
ing one  of  her  mother's  slaves,  any  more  than 
our  children  v^^ould  presume  to  strike  one  of  oar 
white  domestics.  But  this,  I  believe,  was  rath- 
er exceptional,  and  children  were  often  accus- 
tomed to  strike  and  abuse  the  colored  servants, 
almost  at  will.  What  a  training  for  those  soon 
to  become  citizens  of  a  professedly  republican 
country ! 

At  that  time  a  constant  terror  to  the  slave 
population  was  the  dread  of  being  sold  an^ 
carried  off  to  the  Georgia  plantations.  Parti  s 
from  the  South  traveled  from  plantation  ^o 
plantation,  until  they  had  bougnt  enough  slaves 
to  suit  their  purposes.  One  day  some  of  the 
colored  servants  came  running  to  ray  graid- 
mother,  to  tell  her  that  a  woman  who  had  es- 
caped from  her  new  owner  had  just  come  to  her 
premises  to  hide  herself  from  pursuit,  in  a 
storm  of  seeming  anger,  my  grandmother  irove 
the  informants  from  her  presence,  com.  i,iding 
them  under  pain  of  severe  punishment  not  to 
speak  to  her  another  word.  The  owner  of  the 
fugitive  woman  soon  appeared,  to  makeknown 
his  mission.  In  very  few  words  my  grand- 
mother told  him  that  she  knew  nothiig  at  all 
of  where  his  woman  was  hiding,  and  that,  if 
she  could  have  her  own  choice,  she  woild  have 
him  driven  at  once  from  her  place;  int  as  the 
law  allowed  him  to  search  for  her, she  could 
not  prevent  it.  His  search  was  in  vain;  and 
a  week  or  more  after  his  departure,  the  woman 
made  her  appearance.  She  liveJ  as  a  free 
woman,  and  was  always  called  Georgia  Jahe, 
and  no  one  ever  disturbed  her.  It  must  be 
remembered  that,  in  those  days,  chere  were  no 
telegraphs,  railroads,  steamboats, or  even  stage- 
coaches; and  the  persons  who  rrade  up  those 
gangs  could  seldom  afford  to  coice  back  to  hunt 
for  a  fugitive. 

My  mother's  grandmother  l  ad  been  a  very 
worldly  woman.  One  day  wora  came  that  she 
had  been  converted.  A  pious  old  negro  woman, 
when  told  of  it,  dropped  down  on  her  knees  to 
thank  God,  and  vowed  that  she  would  not  rise 


from  them  again  that  day.  Mother  says  she  saw 
her  walking  on  her  knees  with  vessels  of  milk, 
to  and  from  the  milk-house,  and  doing  all  her 
work  in  the  same  way,  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
If  there  was  something  of  superstition  in  this, 
surely  there  was  much  more  of  the  outflow  of  a 
simple  heart,  full  of  love  to  Jesus,  and  thank- 
fulness that  her  old  mistress  had  found  her 
Savior. 

Long  before  she  died,  my  grandmother  liber- 
ated all  her  slaves.  She  had  done  all  that  she 
could  for  their  welfare;  bat  the  doctrine  taught 
by  John  Wesley,  that  slavery  was  the  sum  of 
all  villainies,  had  sunk  deep  into  her  heart,  and 
her  conscience  was  never  at  rest  until  she  had 
set  them  free.  To  the  men  and  women  who 
were  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  their  lib- 
erty was  given  without  any  restrictions.  The 
younger  girls  were  bound  out  until  they  were 
•18  years  of  age,  and  the  younger  boys  until  they 
were  21  years  old.  For  the  sick  and  aged  a 
suitable  provision  was  made  for  life;  and  my 
grandmother,  from  being  a  wealthy  widow,  had 
only  enough  for  a  moderate  competency. 

An  uncle  told  me,  that,  on  a  visit  to  the  old 
homestead,  one  of  grandmother's  former  slaves 
said  to  him  "  Massa  Jim,  you  know  iht  ^  ihey 
always  us  ,  to  say,  that,  if  a  nigger  was  set 
free,  he  w;.  of  no  account  any  more,  but  would 
only  laze  a  Jut  and  steal.  No\y,  Massa  Jim,  do 
you  kno\\  jf  any  of  old  missis'  servants,  that, 
after  they  ^^ot  free,  went  to  the  jail  or  the  poor- 
house  ?  '■  My  uncle  could  only  say.  that,  to  the 
best  of  h  s  recollection,  none  had  ever  done  so. 
"Now,  lassa  Jim,  '  continued  the  old  negro, 
"kin  y(  u  say  as  much  for  the  same  number  of 
white  people,  that  had  as  good  or  even  better 
chances  than  we  had  *"  "and  I  could  only  re- 
ply," said  my  uncle.  "  'No,  Jim,  I  can  not.'  " 

As  m.-'  mother  had  a  sister  still  living  there, 
she  oci,  isionally  visited  her  old  -GuesLcoowa 
home.  Thi?  hoxse  was  neat*  the-  steamboat 
landing  ■  .si*:  uer  heart  was  often  deeply  pained, 
as  sle  listened  to  the  wailings  of  poor  slaves 
sold  away  from  home  and  friends.  It  was  often 
said,  by  the  apologists  of  slavery,  that  such 
separations  of  families  were  rare;  but  this  was 
far  from  being  so.  As  in  all  the  border  States 
little  or  no  profit  could  be  made  from  slave 
labor,  the  breeding  of  slaves  for  a  southern 
market  was  quite  common;  and  we  all  know, 
even  if  we  have  never  read  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
what  this  implies;  and,  further,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  estates  it  often  happened  that  families 
were  cruelly  divided.  It  has  been  said,  that 
the  colored  people  felt  such  separation  for  only 
a  short  time,  as  the  cow  and  the  calf  that  the 
butcher  parts.  If  this  were  so,  and  slavery  had 
trained  God's  creatures  to  be  no  better  than  the 
brute  creation,  what  a  terrible  indictment  must 
lie  against  it!  It  need  hardly  be  said  in  how 
many  cases  this  charge  against  such  an  affec- 
tionate race  was  the  basest  of  calumnies. 

Although  the  law  strictly  forbade  the  teach- 
ing of  slaves  to  read,  my  dear  mother,  when 
visiting  among  her  old  friends,  could  never 
brina  '  .  rseif  to  respect  it.  -  A  slave  who  had 
pass,  a  Lhe  middle  age  was  trying  to  learn  from 
her  how  to-read.  His  progress  was  painfully 
slow,  and  he  was  kept  in  the  little  words  of  the 
speliing-book  so  long  that  he  begged  that  she 
would  teach  him  from  the  big  words,  further 
on.  He  could  be  reconciled  to  more  lessons 
with  little  words,  only  when  he  learned  that 
the  great  General  George  Washington  had  to 
learn  the  little  words  before  he  came  to  the  big 
ones. 

The  following  incident  was  once  witnessed 
by  my  mother:  A  colored  boy  was  dragging  his 
little  master  in  a  small  go-cart,  when  one  of  the 
wheels  came  off  and  the  little  boy  tumbled  to 
the  ground.   As  soon  as  he  could  recover  the 
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use  of  his  feet  he  flew  at  the  servant,  kicking 
and  biting  him.  and  pulling  his  hair,  paying  no 
attention  to  his  pitiful  outcries,  saying  that  he 
could  not  help  the  wheel  from  coming  oflf. 

The  hated  institution!  If  possible,  its  curses 
rested  more  heavily  upon  the  whites  than  the 
blacks:  and  it  is  often  difficult  for  me  to  realize 
that  I  have  lived  to  see  it  overthrown. 

On  one  of  her  visits  to  her  sister,  my  mother 
was  tolil  that  an  old  woman  who  had  been  her 
nurse  had  walked  a  long  distance,  and  was 
waiting  to  see  her.  As  soon  as  she  caught  sight 
of  my  mother,  crying  out,  "  O  Miss  Rebekahl 
O  Miss  Rebekah!"  she  folded  her  in  her  arms, 
and  wept  over  her  as  though  she  had  been  her 
own  child.  When  this  scene  was  over,  she 
learned  that  an  old  colored  waiter,  who  had 
also  walked  a  long  distance,  was  waiting  in  the 
kitchen  to  see  her.  After  an  exchange  of  af- 
fectionate greetings,  he  said.  "  Miss  Rebekah, 
don't  you  remember  how  Jim  used  to  open 
oysters  for  you.  when  you  were  a  little  girl?" 
"Oh!  yes,  Jim,"  replied  my  mother;  ""I  re- 
member it  very  well."  Going  to  a  table,  over 
which  a  neat  napkin  was  spread,  he  lifted  it 
off,  and  there  stood  the  oysters  in  their  shells, 
all  ready  to  be  opened,  and  the  plate  on  which 
they  were  to  be  eaten.  "  Now,  Miss  Rebekah, 
you  must  please  sit  down  at  this  table,  just  as 
you  did  when  you  were  a  lictle  girl,  and  let  old 
Jim  open  some  oysters  for  you,  before  he  dies." 
My  mother  complied  with  his  request,  but  her 
tears  fell  so  fast  that  she  was  able  to  choke 
only  a  few  down. 

Yes,  there  were  masters  and  mistresses  who 
did  all  they  knew  how  to  do  for  their  slaves, 
and  who,  no  doubt,  would  have  set  them  at 
liberty,  at  any  sacrifice,  if  they  could  have  been 
made  to  see  that  this  would  better  their  con- 
dition. L.  L.  Langstroth. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Continued. 


WINTERING  BEES  UNDER  SNOW. 

DOOLITTLE'S  EXPERIENCE. 


A  correspondent  writes,  saying:  "  By  setting 
my  bees  next  to  a  fence  which  I  have  on  the 
west  side  of  my  bee-yard  I  can  usually  have 
them  covered  with  snow  from  one  to  five  feet 
deep.  Will  this  be  a  good  way  to  winter  them, 
and  would  you  advise  me  to  do  this  ?  " 

This  is  a  question  which  has  been  frequently 
asked  in  the  past,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  answer 
has  been,  "Yes,  let  the  snow  drift  over  the  bees 
if  it  will;  for,  the  more  snow  over  the  hives  the 
better."  My  experience  has  not  been  in  accord 
with  this,  however;  but  I  have  found  that,  if 
the  hives  are  covered  two- thirds  the  way  up 
the  brood-chamber,  it  is  a  great  advantage; 
but  if  the  hives  are  covered  two -thirds  the  way 
up  the  cap  or  cover,  or  completely  over,  it  is  a 
positive  damage  to  the  bees,  and  worse  than  no 
snow  at  all.  For  several  winters,  when  I  first 
began  to  keep  bees  I  uniformly  wintered  them 
in  the  cellar;  and,  not  being  as  successful  one 
winter  as  I  desired,  I  concluded  to  winter  on 
the  summer  stands  the  next  winter,  and,  as  the 
snow  fell,  sweep  it  up  "around  them.  I  did  so; 
and  by  December  10  the  hives  were  covered 
from  sight,  while  the  pyramids  of  snow  all  over 
the  yard  made  a  very  picturesque  view  which 
was  quite  enchanting.  At  the  end  of  a  month 
we  had  a  thaw,  when  I  looked  at  them  and 
found  that  the  warmth  from  the  bees  had  so 
thawed  tiae  snow  that  a  small  dog  or  a  cat  could 
easily  go  around  between  the  hives  and  snow. 
I  was  highly  elated  over  the  apparent  success, 
and  concluded  that  was  just  the  way  to  winter 
bees.   I  found,  however,  that  the  bees  were 


quite  restless,  and,  upon  raising  the  quilt,  were 
ready  to  fly  out  and  perish  on  the  snow,  instead 
of  being  quiet,  as  all  good  bees  should  be.  As 
the  next  day  was  fine  they  had  a  cleansing 
flight,  and  all  appeared  well.  We  had  little 
snow  the  rest  of  the  winter;  and  when  the  sea- 
son fairly  opened  I  found  I  had  29  colonies  left 
out  of  52.  This  loss  was  attributed  to  the  severe 
cold  during  April  and  the  fore  part  of  May; 
and  I  believed  that,  if  I  could  have  had  snow  to 
cover  them  all  winter,  no  loss  would  have  oc- 
curred. One  thing  I  noticed,  however:  All  the 
hives  I  opened  at  the  time  of  the  thaw  had 
brood  in  from  two  to  three  combs,  while  in 
April  scarcely  a  bit  of  brood  was  to  be  found  in 
any  hive.  Of  course,  I  reasoned  that,  had  the 
snow  continued,  brood-rearing  would  have  been 
kept  up,  and  in  the  spring  the  hives  would 
have  been  teeming  with  thousands  of  young 
bees  instead  of  depopulated  colonies,  as  I  then 
had.  The  next  winter  put  an  end  to  these  vis- 
ions, however,  for  this  time  we  had  snow  to 
keep  them  covered  from  December  to  April  10. 
During  the  fore  part  of  February  there  came  a 
warm  day,  so  the  bees  flew  finely,  and  upon 
examination  I  found  several  hives  that  had 
brood  in  four  or  five  frames:  while  others,  that 
were  not  buried  so  deeply,  had  only  a  very  little 
brood  in  two  frames.  I  noticed  that  the  bees  in 
those  hives  which  had  the  most  brood  were  so 
heavily  loaded  with  feces  that  they  were  scarce- 
ly able  to  fly.  while  those  with  but  little  brood 
spotted  the  snow  but  very  little  compared  with 
the  others.  However.  I  figured  that  those  hav- 
ing brood  in  about  250  square  inches  of  comb, 
as  some  of  the  best  had,  would  give  fifty  young 
bees  to  the  inch:  and  it  was  with  a  look  of 
wisdom  that  I  told  my  neighbors  that  such  a 
colony  would  hatch  out  12,500  bees  in  twenty-one 
days,  and  that  I  expected  a  rousing  colony  by 
spring.  Cold  weather,  with  more  snow,  came, 
and  held  so  until  about  the  middl©  of  March, 
when  we  again  had  a  day  that  the  bees  could  fly. 
The  bees  were  all  shoveled  out.  and  I  expected 
to  see  plenty  of  these  12,500  young  bees  on  the 
wing:  but  upon  going  to  these  hives  I  was  dis- 
appointed beyond  measure  to  find  all  the  old 
bees  dead  on  the  bottom-board,  and  those 
/oung  downy  bees  clustered  closely  together 
vhere  they  had  hatched,  in  the  embrace  of 
ceath.  Not  only  this,  but  the  old  bees  had  con- 
s'med  nearly  all  the  honey  in  rearing  these 
bes,  so  I  had  nearly  a  total  loss  except  the 
co)ibs. 

Vhen  the  working  season  arrived  I  found  I 
was  again  reduced  to  29  to  start  the  season 
with  The  difficulty  with  me  seems  to  be  that, 
as  soon  as  the  hives  are  covered  with  snow,  the 
wariith  of  the  ground,  combined  with  the 
w^armth  of  the  bees,  makes  it  so  warm  that  the 
bees  lecome  uneasy,  go  to  breeding,  consume 
large  quantities  of  honey,  thus  distending  their 
bodies  and  using  up  their  vitality,  causing  them 
to  die  tf  old  age  during  February,  March,  and 
April,  vhile  the  young  bees  have  not  the  usual 
strengtl  and  vitality  of  bees  hatched  in  Sep- 
tember >.nd  October  to  withstand  the- rigors  of 
winter.  St,  spring  dwindling  and  death  are  the 
result.  I  .ind  that  what  is  true  of  myself  is  also 
true  with  nearly  or  quite  every  bee-keeper  in 
Central  Ne  v  York. 

I  have  given  the  particulars  in  the  above,  as 
it  best  describes  all  the  cases  which  I  have 
known  wher^,  bees  were  drifted  under  snow  for 
any  length  o'  time.  One  winter  I  had  snow  ten 
feet  deep  ov^r  a  part  of  the  bees,  caused  by  a 
deep  snow  ani  a  peculiar  wind  drifting  it  over 
a  knoll.  I  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  the 
front  sides  shoveled  clear  of  all  I  could:  but  I 
completely  lost  track  of  ten  colonies:  and  of 
those  ten.  not  cue  was  living  the  first  of  May. 

From  the  atove  experience,  during  fifteen 
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years  or  more  of  the  past.  I  advise  all  to  go 
slow  who  are  not  sure  that  the  plan  of  winter- 
ing bees  under  snow  is  a  success  with  them. 
Try  only  a  few  at  first,  till  you  know  of  a  cer- 
tainty that  you  are  right:  and  then,  if  your 
experience  proves  different  from  mine,  do  as 
you  like  with  the  whole  apiary. 
Borodino.  N.  Y.,  Dec.  15.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 


SUGAR-SYRTJP  HONEY. 


PROF.  COOK  REPLIES  TO  MR.  DAD  ANT  AND 
OTHERS. 


Digestion  is  the  process  whereby  the  food  is 
so  changed  that  it  may  pass  through  an  animal 
membrane,  or  from  the  alimentary  canal — the 
stomach  and  intestines— to  the  blood.  As  this 
process  is  by  osmosis,  we  may  say  that  digestion 
is  rendering  the  food  osmotic.  Usually  this  is 
simply  liquefying  the  food,  though  in  some 
cases,  as  in  blood  albumen,  the  food  is  already 
liquid,  but  not  osmotic,  and  so  must  be  digested. 
I  would  not  say  that  digestion  is  the  fitting  of 
the  food  lor  assimilation,  for  this  is  not  true. 
Some  of  the  digested  food,  as  soon  as  it  gets 
into  the  blood,  is  changed  again  to  fit  it  for 
assimilation.  This  is  true  of  all  the  peptone,  or 
digested  albuminoids.  I  believe  no  scientist 
will  take  issue  with  my  definition  of  digestion. 
The  "Century  Dictionary"  gives  just  this 
definition,  as  does  Flint  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  Physiology.  H<^  says  it  is  the  change  pre- 
paratory to  absorption. 

We  eat  three  kinds  of  food  that  need  diges- 
tion: the  others  are  already  osmotic.  These 
are  starch  and  cane  sugar;  albuminous  foods, 
such  as  cheese,  white  of  eggs,  muscle,  etc.;  and 
fats. 

The  starch  is  slightly  digested,  or- changed 
into  glucose,  by  the  saliva.   But  as  this  is  stop- 
ped by  the  acid  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach,  it 
is  unimportant.   Yet  the  s>igar  so  formed  needs 
no  further  digestion,  but  is  absorbed  at  once 
into  the  blood.   The  most  of  the  starch,  the 
cane  sugar,  and  all  of  the  fats,  are  digeste':!,  noi 
in  the  stomach,  but  in  the  small  int<^ci  ines,  b^ 
the  pancreatic  juic€— a  juice  SPCxCted  by  thr 
pancreas,  a  large  gland  lyin*:  just  back  of  ani 
below  the  stomach— the  most  important  orga^, 
indeed,  of  digestion.  Here  the  remaining  star;h 
and  cane  sugar  are  changed  into  glucose,  aid 
the  fat  changed  into  an  emulsion,  called  <^b/l^'? 
which  can  be  taken  up  by  the  lacteal  vtrJoels 
and  carried  into  the.  blood.   The  albumiioids 
are  digested,  usually,  by  the  gastric  juice,  vhich 
is  peculiar  among  the  digestive  juices  in  being 
acid.   This  is  all  the  digestion  that  is  accom- 
plished in  the  stomach.   Indeed,  this  doss  not 
need  to  be  done  in  the  stomach,  for,  if  mt  done 
here,  an  element  of  the  pancreatic  juice  vMl  do 
it.   This  is  why  a  stomach  is  not  ess< 
life,  and  why,  in  case  of  (  ancers  and 
the  whole  stomach  has  bet  u  removed 
the  person  so  treated  rec<  =vers  and 
sound  and  able-bodied.    We  speak  c  ' 
of  a  good  stomach,  and  it  is  very  de  Tii'^''-';  ' " 
we  see  from  the  above  tha    i  good  pancreas  is 
much  more  necessary.    Ilie  ca f  sugar  is 
changed  to  glucose  (physiologists  ^  ly,  and  cor- 
rectly, too,  digested),  in  the  inte.^t.nes.  by  the 
pancreatic  juice.   Flint  says,  l;-'    edition  of 
Physiology,  page  171,  "All  the  su        ^  'he  food 
is  converted  into  glucose  before  i  ■  into 

the  blood."  He  says,  page  348  1-.^ !  -  Uif  Pcin- 
creatic  juice  digests  or  transfo  nis  cane  sugar 
Into  glucose.  This  is  just  whf.  ^  the  bees  do  for 
us  in  case  we  eat  honey  instea*.  of  cane  -sugar. 
Yet  I  do  not  think  this  glucose  is  idenlical  with 
that  made  in  the  staich-factoiles.  The.  chem- 
ist detects  no  difference,  but  the  physiologist 


does.  In  such  matters  the  physiologist  is  much 
better  authority  than  the  chemist.  His  reagents 
are  more  sensitive.  Every  intelligent  bee- 
keeper is  Dhysiologist  enough  to  refute  the 
ablest  chemist  in  this  matter.  So  long  as  our 
bees  refuse  commercial  glucose  until  forced  to 
take  it,  and  so  long  as  it  is  fed  with  fatal  effects 
for  winter  use,  so  long  is  the  argument  with  the 
bee-keeper- physiologist. 

A  word  as  to  chyme  and  chyle.  The  first 
word  refers  to  the  material  in  the  stomach, 
which,  as  we  see,  is  of  a  varied  nature.  It  con- 
sists of  the  albuminoids  more  or  less  digested, 
and  the  starch,  except  the  very  small  amount 
digested  in  the  mouth  by  saliva,  the  fat,  and 
cane  sugar.  Of  course,  the  word  is  no  longer  of 
any  use  in  human  physiology,  and  we  do  not 
find  it  at  all  in  many  physiologies.  It  is  a  good 
term  for  the  food  of  bee-larvte.  Chyle  is  used 
to  designate  the  digested  fats,  which  are  taken 
up  by  the  lacteals. 

I  have  always  enjoyed  reading  Mr.  Dadant's 
articles,  even  though  controversial,  as  they  are 
candid  and  cautious.  I  was  surprised,  howiever, 
at  his  representation  of  my  views  in  Glean- 
ings, Nov.  15.  p.  833.  I  should  not  have  recog- 
nized them  at  all.  He  says,  "  Prof.  Cook  can 
boast  of  being  the  first  who  wrote  that  the 
more  or  less  complete  change  of  food  by  its 
mixture  wi.h  gastric  juice  is  digestion."  I 
must  differ  as  I  never  said  or  wrote  any  such 
thing.  Ft  m  what  I  have  said  above,  it  will  be 
seen  that  any  such  assertion  would  b^^  absurd. 
I  am  veiA  sorry  that  my  friend  has  any  such' 
impres^i  <n,  and  I  ckn  hot  see  how  he  got  it.  If 
I  have  written  so  carelessly  as  to  give  any  such 
impress  on.  I  beg  pardon,  and  will  be  grateful 
to  be  reierred  to  the  article.  Mr.  Dadant  says, 
'■'Of  course,  no  savant  will  say  that  starch  is 
digested  before  going  into  the  stomach."  I  beg 
])ardon;  but  I  think  that  every  physioinorist 
will  say  that  some  starch  is  digested  in  the 
mouth.  Mr.  Pdrtdiu  is^urely  alone  in  this 
view,  ffrevj  word  that  Mr.  Dadant  quotes  in 
hii  -rlicie  from  scientists  can  not  hit  me  very 
hird,  for  it  is  all  true,  and  I  accept  all  of  it. 

I  do  say  that  honey  is  digested  nectar,  and  I 
certainly  believe  that  every  physiologist  —  I 
should  not  go  to  a  cheurist,,  as  this  is  not  in  his 
line— will  sustain  me,  whether  he  be  Ameri- 
can or  European.  They  say  that  cane  sugar 
eaten  by  us  is  digested  or  transformed  by  the 
pancreatic  juice.  They  say  the  bees  do  the 
same  thing,  and  Mr.  Dadant  knows  it.  I  feed 
23  lbs.  of  cane  sugar  at  night,  and  extract  it  the 
next  morni'.ig,  and  there  is  eight  per  cent  of 
cane  sugar  and  67  per  cent  of  glucose.  Now, 
friend  Dadant,  you  know  that  the  secretion  of 
the  bees  transformed  this.  If  you  prefer,  say 
transforni«^'l.  All  physiologists  call  it  digestion, 
whether  in  America  or  France.  It  is  digestion, 
and  why  not  say  so?  And,  friend  Root,  Cowan 
does  agree  with  me  exactly.  On  page  7  of  his 
\  ^ellenl,  book  he  says:  "The  nectar  which 
^hered  from  the  flowers  has  been 
ii.to  honey  by  a  secretion  derived 
salivary  glands."   Page  119.  he  says: 

i  ',.  i'l  oduction  of  a  secretion  to  assist  diges- 
tion to  convert  the  cane  sugar  of  nectar  into 
the  grape  sugar  of  honey."  And  he  quotes 
Planta.  who  is  suf  C^y  a  savant,  to  the  same  pur- 
port. Cheshire,'^  51.  I.,  pp.  100  and  263,  gives 
exactly  the  sau'ie  explanation.  So  you  see, 
friend  Root,  both  Cowan  and  Cheshire— yes, 
and  Planta— yes,  et  al.,  I  am  sure,  of  scientists, 
teach  this,  for  it  is  the  truth  in  the  matter. 
Two  things  I  like  very  much:  First,  to  be  right; 
and,  second,  to  have  the  support  and  sympathy 
of  my  friends.  In  this  matter  of  sugar-syrup 
honey  I  candidly  believe  I  am  right.  I  wish  I 
had  the  support  of  my  fri'mds.  for  I  like  all  of 
my  friends  to  be  on  ihe  side  of  the  truth. 
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These  are  facts:  Honey  is  the  stored  liquid 
product  of  bees:  and,  as  shown  above,  this  is 
usually  digested  cane  sugar.  In  case  bees  feed 
on  glucose  or  honey-dew,  which  is.  very  likely, 
glucose,  and  so  needs  no  digestion,  then  it  would 
be  stored  without  transformation  or  digestion. 
The  nectar,  which  honey  comes  from,  is  very 
varied.  It  is  usually  nectar  from  plants,  mostly 
from  flowers:  it  may  be  from  sap  of  stubble  or 
maple-trees:  then  it  is  cane  sugar,  just  what 
w^e  feed  in  feeding  cane-sugar  syrup:  it  may  be 
from  fimgi.  as  ei'got:  it  quite  often  is  from 
honey  dew.  and  may  be  in  such  cases  excellent, 
or  rank  and  bitter.  Tluis  no  man  can  ever  cer- 
tify that  his  honey  is  pure  floral  honey.  In 
ve2'y  many  cases  this  would  be  false. 

Honey  from  cane-sugar  syrup,  then,  is  honey. 
No  other  position,  it  seems  to  me.  is  possible, 
else  we  n^ver  kno\\'  that  we  have  any  pure 
honey.  Floral  honey  is  digested  nectar  "^plus  a 
trace  of  formic  acid,  and  possibly  other  ele- 
ments from  the  digested  liquid,  plus  a  slight 
trace  of  organic  element  from  the  flower  which 
gives  the  peculiar  flavor  of  each  kind  of  honey. 
This  is  vei'y  slight  and  mild  in  clover  honey: 
pronounced  in  basswood.  and  sharp  and  pun- 
gent in  buckwheat.  It  is  not  always  desii-able. 
We  should  be  glad  to  miss  it  in  buckwheat 
honey.  Honey  from  cane-sugar  syrup  is  the 
same  as  the  above,  except  that  the  last  element 
is  wanting.  I  have  shown  that  this  is  honey. 
I  had  three  excellent  chemists  analyze  it.  and 
they  could  not  distingui-h  it  from  ihn  best 
clover  and  basswood  honey.  Forty  of  my  stu- 
dents tested  it  and  pronounced  it  honey  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  Two  of  our  ablest  Michigan 
bee-keepers.  Messrs.  James  Heddon  anc  T.  F. 
Bingham,  pronounced  it  honey,  at  our  associa- 
tion last  week,  and  honey  that  is  reputed  first- 
class.  Read  my  article,  friend  Root,  and  yoit  will 
see  that  I  did  not  say  that  they  could  not  dis- 
uicguish  it  from  linden  honey,  though  Mr.  Hed- 
don pronounct-d  it  iu*i^  +.llat.  The  chemist 
could  not  do  that,  for  the  aromatic  flower  ele- 
ment, even  in  basswood.  is  very  slight  in  :uan- 
tity.  We  see,  then,  that  it  is  good;  it  ple:-es 
the  palate:  it  will  sell.  People  will  not  object 
to  it.  for  they  will  have  no  reason  to  object. 
Again,  it  is  wholesome.  We  feed  it  to  bees,  and 
they  like  it,  and  often  thrive  better  on  it  for 
winter  food  .than  on  other  honey.  Some  honey 
from  flowers  is  not  wholesome  for  people  or 
bees.  So  we  may  safely  say  that  this  is  better — 
more  wholesome — than  some  floral  honey. 

You  say.  friend  Root,  that  we  add  honey  to 
cane-sugar  syrup  to  prevent  granulation.  Cer- 
tainly we  add  it  to  cane-sugar  syrup,  not  cane- 
syrup  honey.  Cane  syrup  does  crystallize  very 
readily:  but  cane-syrup  honey  does  not.  There 
is  some  before  me,  side  by  side  with  basswood 
honey.  They  have  been  together  all  winter. 
The  basswood  is  wholly  candied,  but  the  other 
would  run  out  of  the  bottle.  Your  experience 
is  not  mine.  Cane-sugar  syrup  is  changed  to 
honey,  and  does  not  readily  granulate,  while 
the  syrup  does  crystallize  quickly,  and  so  we 
add  acid  or  honey  to  prevent  it.  else  our  feeders 
are  crusted  over  with  the  crystnls,  and  our  bees 
often  suffer  seriously  by  being  stuck  up  or 
coated  with  the  sugar  crystals. 

But  why  produce  sugar-syrup  honey?  and 
why  say  any  thing  about  it?  First,  we  have 
found  that  w^e  can  not  always  produce  any 
other.  Such  has  been  practically  the  case  in 
Michigan  for  the  last  three  years.  Now,  if  the 
bee-keeper  can  secure  honey — good  honey — 
despite  the  season,  is  it  not  good  to  know  it? 
Surely  it  is.  if  it  can  be  done  at  a  profit.  The 
experiments  here  and  in  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
apiary  the  past  year  seem  to  prove  that  it  can 
be.  by  the  expert  apiarist.  I  believe  I  can  pro- 
duce fine  comb  honey  in  this  way  at  a  good 


profit.  To  my  mind,  the  objections  are  not 
valid  ones.  The  arguments  for— bread  and  but- 
ter for  our  loved  ones— are  blessed  ones. 

"But,"  says  one,  "it  will  simply  make  honey 
cheaper,  and  so  be  really  no  advantage."  Cheap 
honey  means  honey  for  everybody.  Isn't  that 
a  pleasant  thought?  Again,  cheap  articles  sell 
where  expensive  ones  hang  to  the  owner. 
Cheap  articles  are  far  more  ready  to  become 
staples.  These  tw^o  aids  appeal  with  the  fact 
of  certainty  to  my  ideas  of  right  and  blessing. 
Granting  that  honey  is  cheapened,  it  will  not 
come  at  once:  and  in  the  mean  time  all  who 
can  produce  this  honey  profitably  will  reap  a 
double  benefit. 

Again,  to  feed  at  a  profit  requires  skill,  and 
will  make  better  bee  keepers,  and  will  reward 
hard  study  and  effort.  Now.  friend  Root,  let 
us  throw  aside  visionary  troubles,  our  "  doubts 
and  fears."  and  all  work  for  what  the  truth 
and  fact  urges  as  our  right  and  privilege. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  sugar-syrup  honey  will 
be  produced  largely  next  year.  If  it  is  genuine- 
ly good,  as  I  fully  believe."  and  feel  sure  it  will 
prove,  then  I  have  no  fear  of  a  market.  If  it 
can  he  produced  at  a  profit,  then  it  will  be  pro- 
duced. No  one  will  be  wronged,  but  I  believe 
our  whole  fraternity  will  be  helped.  I  know  of 
no  class  whom  I  should  like  to  see  prosper,  with 
more  sincere  satisfaction.  A.  J.  Cook. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich.,  Dec.  10. 

[The  following  is  the  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Bee-keepers'  Review,  and  which,  at  the 
request  of  Prof.  Cook,  we  publish:] 

WHAT  IS  HONEY  ?  SOMETHING  IN  DEFENSE  OF  SUGAR 
HONEY. 

It  is  not  always  that  our  dictionaries  are  to  be 
relied  upon  to  tell  us  the  truth.  Tliis  is  illustrated 
iDy  our  latest,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  our  best,  the 
Century.  In  it  honey  is  defined  as  "  the  sweet  sub- 
stance of  iiowers.  ti-athered  bv  the  bees."  -bciKes 
but  very  little  iavestig-ation  to  actually  prove  that 
this  is  an  error.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  defi- 
nition we  can  possibly  give  is  this:  Honey  is  digest- 
ed nectar.  Every  one  understands  that  honey  is 
the  liquid  product  of  bees  which  they  store  in  the 
"ells  of  their  comb.  This  substance  has  been  known 
,rom  time  immemorial  as  honey.  Tlie  merest  child 
iiid  the  unlettered  rustic,  as  well  as  the  scholar, 
t^^ree  to  this  last  statement.  It  is  a  truism  too  evl- 
dmt  for  contradiction,  too  generally  recognized  to 
reiuire  any  argument. 

"■he  other  definition,  that  honey  is  digested  nec- 
tar is  just  as  true,  though  not  as  evident  to  the 
unLarned.  Tlie  definition  offends  the  tastes  and 
sen>.tive  notions  of  many  good  people,  and  espe- 
cially bee-keepers,  who  dread  to  see  any— even  an 
imagnary— stigma  cast  upon  their  pets  or  the  prod- 
uct oitbe  apiary.  Let  me  tirge  that  any  such  state- 
ment. If  truth,  need  disquiet  no  one.  We  all  should 
desire  the  truth— should  willingh"  dig  for  it,  scatter 
it  whei  found,  and  defend  it  at  all  hazards,  espe- 
ciallv  >■)  if  we  have  to  do  with  nature's  secrets,  for 
these  a  e  G-od's  own  truths.  But  why  should  any 
one  be  cif  ended  at  this  definition  y  We  all  know  that 
honey  is  carried  in  the  honej'-stomach  and  emptied 
from' it  ii  to  the  cells  of  the  comb.  I  think  it  must 
come  fro.Q  a  wrong  notion  of  digestion.  Digestion 
is  simply  ."banging  our  food  so  that  it  can  be  ab- 
sorbed. I'  may  be  simply  liauef action,  though 
many  substances,  like  blood  -  albumen,  the  albu- 
minous material  of  milk,  and  cane  sugar,  may  be  in 
solution  or  iv.  a  liquid  state,  and  yet  must  be  cliang- 
ed  — digested  — before  absorption  can  take  place. 
These  substances  can  not  pass  rapidly— possibly  not 
at  all,  from  tie  stomach  through  to  the  blood,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  digested.  Digestion  makes  tliem 
no  less  clean,  no  less  wholesome,  no  less  nutritious. 
It  simply  maker,  them  available,  practically  useful. 
Held  in'  the  stomach,  they  would  be  heavy  indeed. 
Changed  by  the  digestive  ferments,  they  pass  rap- 
idly and  easily  into  the  blood,  and  hasten  on  to 
nourish  the  tissu.^s.  If  we  eat  cane  sugar,  we  have 
to  digest  it :  if  we  eat  honey,  it  has  already  been  di- 
gested. Therefor^  it  may  be  true,  as  some  physi- 
cians have  argued,  that  honey  is  a  safer  food  for 
those  with  weak  and  delicate  stomaclis  than  is  our 
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common  cane  sugar.  We  know  that  certain  dis- 
eases, like  diabetes  and  Bright's  disease,  are  now 
more  common  than  of  old,  and  we  also  know  tliat 
no  revolution  in  food  regimen  has  been  so  marked 
and  startling-  as  tliat  from  honey  to  cane  sugar. 
We  eat  the  latter  in  extenso.  and  have  to  do  what 
the  bees  did  for  our  away-back  ancestoi-s,  who  ate 
few  sweets  other  than  honey.  Thns  no  one  need  or 
should  ob.iect  to  the  assertion  that  honey  is  dig-ested 
nectar.  First,  because  it  is  truth;  and,  secondly, 
because  this  very  digestion  is  in  every  way  whole- 
some and  desirable. 

The  nectar  from  which  honey  comes  is  very  vari- 
ous in  its  origin,  and  doubtless  quite  varied  in  its 
nature.  Bees  get  the  nectar  from  flowers,  from 
sap,  from  fungi,  from  fruit,  and  from  various 
insects.  While  bees  get  the  most  of  their  nectar 
from  flowers,  they  often  get  not  a  little  from  extra 
floral  glands,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cotton,  the  cow 
and  partridge  peas.  Maple  and  other  saps  furnish 
not  a  little  nectar,  and  so  are  far  moi-e  culpable 
than  our  good  friend  Hasty,  for  they  gave  the  bees 
pure  cane  sugar  years  ago,  while  Hasty  only  sug- 
gested it  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1891.  The  sap 
from  stubble  often  yields  very  abuAdant  nectar,  as 
do  such  fungi  as  ergot,  and  the  bees  have  no  scru- 
ples against  it,  for  they  gather,  digest,  and  store  it, 
and  it  is  honey.  The  secretions  from  insects  are 
treated  in  the  same  way.  In  some  cases  the  result- 
ant honey  is  dark,  rank,  and  unfit  for  table  use;  but 
in  other  cases  it  is  deli  ■ious,  aucl  eui  ld  not  bo  told 
by  the  chemij-c,  nor  even  by  the  connoisseur,  from 
even  the  best  of  honey  from  nectar  of  our  best 
reputed  blossoms.  Now,  if  only  that  is  honey  whicli 
is  derived  from  the  nectar  of  flowers,  what  shall  'we 
call  all  the  other?  Indeed,  the  most  of  our  Jioney 
is  composite  in  make-up  and  in  origin.  Very  mucii 
of  that  which  is  transformed  flower-nectar  is  largely 
mixed  with  that  of  many  ditferent  sources.  Not 
infrequently  tlie  bees  visit  groceries,  cane-syrup 
factories,  and  the  maple-bush,  and  tlius  appropriate 
cane  sugar  unmixed.  It  is  impossible,  even  if  desir- 
able, to  secure  any  honey  that  we  can  insure  entirely 
from  flowers. 

It  follows  from  the  above,  that  any  artificial  ad- 
mixture of  glucose  or  other  syrup  with  lioney 
makes  it  a  compound  tiiat  is  not  honey.  It  is  a 
Tnixture  of  honey  and  syrup,  and  is  in  part  a  sub- 
stance Uiat  has  not  been  digested  by  the  bees.  It  is 
an  adulteration. 

From  the  above,  it  would  follow  that  honey  se- 
cured by  f  eedijig  any  nectar  is  still  honey.  Is  tiiere 
any  avoiding  this  conclusion?  If  we  feed  honey, 
no  one  would  question  the  fact  that  the  resultant 
product  IS  honey.  L5ut  the  bees  may  liave  secured 
the  nectar  of  this  same  honey  from  maple  sap,  fron 
fruit,  from  the  sorghum-factoi-y-  or  elsewhere.  T. 
is  nectar  digested,  or  transformed,  by  the  bees,  aid 
so  it  is  honey.  It  may  be  very  undesirable  hone,, 
but  still  it  is  honey. 

Suppose,  1  lien,  that  glucose  or  cane  syrup  is  td: 
I  think  we  innst  pronounce  the  resultant  - pr  ''uct' 
honey.  Jti^^  digeste  d  nectar.  But  this  does  no' say 
that  it  is  good  or  even  marketable  honey.  1  am 
very  certain  tliaL  honey  from  commercial  gbcose 
would  not  be  good.  The  bees  do  not  like  t,  will 
refuse  it  if  jiny  other  nectar  is  at  commani;  will 
die  if  fed  it  exclusively  and  continuously.  If  nixed 
with  honey  it  is  easily  detected  by  the  chemi.t,  and 
so  any  such  adulteration  can  be  detected,  puiished, 
and  so  prevented.  If  fed  to  bees,  I  doubt  if  t  could 
be  made  a  success;  and  as  all  such  pnJuction 
would  be  confined  to  bee-keepers,  it  would  ease,  as 
it  would  not  be  to  the  honej^-px'oducer's  ir  terest  to 
create  an  unworthy  product  and  injiu-e  his  own 
business.  Such  honey  would  be  palpab:  unwhole- 
some; and  cis  J  bjlieve  it  could  be  detect -d,  it  would 
be  possible  io  prevent  its  production,  sli  »uld  this  be 
necessary.  Honey,  then,  from  feed  ng  glucose 
would  still  1,'e  honey,  but  it  would  b(  aiferior,  un- 
wholesome, and  so  its  produ(;tion  c  uld  be  and 
should  be  prevented.  As  it  could  p  obably  be  de- 
tected, it  could  be  prevented,  should  such  a  course 
be  necessary,  which,  from  the  natur;  of  the  case,  is 
not  probable. 

Honey  from  feerling  cane  suerar  s  quite  another 
thing.  It  is  honey,  and,  so  far  as  ve  yet  know,— 
indeed,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  Ulaerwise,— it  is 
entirely  wholesome.  It  is  exactly  like  the  lioney 
from  flowers,  except  it  lacks  some*  jf  the  aromatic 
flavoring  substances,  which  exis>  in  \cry  minute 
quantities.  If  fed  slowly  it  woul  I  be  well  reduced 
by  the  bees,  and  I  belie vo  few  wo  aid  pronounce  it 
even  an  interior  honey.   Mr.  Laxikbee  fed  our  bees 


twenty-three  pounds  of  honey  in  one  night  last 
June.  This  was  extracted  the  next  day,  and  my 
students— a  large  class— all  pronounced  it  undoubt- 
edly honey,  and  of  excellent  quality.  A  lady  of  my 
household— the  best  Ooo?c  I  ever  had— upon  being- 
told  what  it  was,  said  it  had  the  real  honey  flavor 
unmistakably,  but  was  mild  and  pleasant,  it  is  in- 
teresting that  the  chemists  analyzed  this  and  class- 
ed it  with  samples  of  clover  and  basswood  honey  of 
most  superior  quality'. 

Yet  the  honey  was  rapidly  stored,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  more  like  most  honey  from  flower 
nectar  had  it  been  stored  in  five  days  instead  of  one. 

If,  then,  honey  from  this  source  is  entirely  whole- 
some, of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt;  if  it  is  so 
excellent  that  forty  persons  engaged  in  the  study  of 
honey  pronounce  it  honey,  and  excellent  in  quality, 
and  if  our  best  chemists  class  it  with  the  best  of 
honey  from  the  choicest  honey-plants,  does  it  not 
stand  to  reason  that  it  can  be,  may  be,  and,  shall  we 
say,  ought  to  be,  a  product  with  no  tarnished  fame 
or  reputation?  If,  upon  further  investigation,  it 
proves  to  be  insipid  and  inferior,  then  it  will  be  for 
the  interest  of  bee-keepers,  the  only  ones  who  can 
produce  it,  to  see  to  it  that  no  such  article  is  pro- 
duced and  put  into  the  market.  If,  as  some  of  our 
best  bee-keepers  believe,  it  is  superior  as  a  food  for 
bees,  may  we  not,  from  parity  of  reason,  conclude 
that  it  ranks  high  as  a,  table  commodity  ? 

Mr.  Larrabee  finds  that  he  can  dilute  extracted 
honey  with  12  "^er  cent  of  water,  and  fped  it  with  a 
slight  pi'oflt ih  foundation  in  tin  sections,  and  at 
a  greater  pr. .  lif  he  uses  partially  filled  sections. 
He  estimate:  iie  extracted  honey  at  eight  cents  per 
pound,  and  !  l  e  cotab  at  fourteen  cents  per  pound. 
If  the  points  uade  above  are  well  taken,  then  the 
profit  fi'om  ceding  cane  syrup,  with  granulated 
sugar  at  fiv  cents  per  pound,  would  be  consider- 
ably increa^  ed.  I  do  not  wonder  that,  in  these  try- 
ing seasons  Mr,  Hasty's  mind  turned  in  this  direc- 
tion. Surely  this  is  a  matter  that  may  well  be  dis- 
cussed, let  us  not  cry  knavery  or  fraud,  from 
imagine*!  dangers,  but  candidly  investigate  tlie 
matter;  and  if  this  course  does  (.ffer  aright  and 
justifia!)!e  means  toincrease  our  profits,  let  us  adopt 
it.  If,  :)y  experience  or  argument,  we  can  find  any 
valid  objection  to  it,  then  let  it,  with  all  adultera- 
tfO'i  and  with  glucose  honey,  be  conderniiC'C',  for- 
bidden, aisd  the  practice  of  produriP'"  it  prevented. 

■[[  have  1'uule  to  say  by  way  of  reply  to  the 
ab-  vi.  1 1  anybody  besides  Prof.  Cook  himself 
ha  '  told  me  that  he  (Prof.  C.)  wrote  the  last 
paragraph  (on  p.  11),  1  shouldn't  have  believed  it. 
As  it  Is,  1  am  afraid  oar  old  friend  will  have  to 
stand  alone  in  his  new  departure;  at  least,  1 
sinc<  rely  hope  there  is  not  another  bee-keeper 
in  the  United  States  who  will  stand  by  him 
when  he  countenances  or  indorses  the  idea  of 
putting  on  the  market,  in  a  wholesale  way,  as 
honey,  an  article  that  has  been  produced  i)y 
feeding  bees  sugar.  No  one  at  the  convention 
at  Washington  indorsed  it  in  the  least;  and 
both  Prof.  Wiley  and  Prof.  Riley  expressed 
themselves  emphatically,  that  cane  sugar  fed 
to  bees  would  not  make  honey.  Providing  all 
Prof.  Cook  says  Is  true,  bee-keepers  would  have 
to  buy  sugar  to  feed  their  bees  while  they  were 
getting  a  honey-crop  ;  whereas,  by  the  usual 
way  the  material  of  which  honey  is  made  costs 
us  nothing;  and  my  experience  is,  that  bees  will 
gather  more  pounds  in  the  natural  way  than 
they  will  take  from  a  feeder— at  least,  I  have- 
never  been  able  to  make  a  colony  take  as  many 
pounds  from  a  feeder  as  the  same  colony  would 
gaih -r  from  natural  stoies  during  the  height  of 
the  honey  season.  Now,  does  Professor  Cook 
really  nx  an  to  say  that  100  lbs.  of  sugar  syrup 
ted  to  the  bees  at  night  will  be  found  67  per 
cent  glucose  next  morning  ? 

Prof.  Wiley  denied  emphatically,  before  the 
whole  convention  (in  answer  to  a  question  put 
by  myself),  that  the  bees  could  convei  t  cane  su- 
gar into  glucose,  by  taking  it  from  a  feeder  and 
depositing  it  in  the  combs.  He  did  soy.  how- 
ever, that  some  recent  experiments  seemed  to 
show  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  cane  sugar 
might  be  changed  to  in-ucrt  sugar;  and  when  I 
asked  him  whether  invert  sugar  was  the  same 
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as  glucose,  he  said.  Oh,  no  I  they  are  quite  dif- 
ferent;" and,  furthermore,  that  the  change  to 
invej^t  sugar  did  not  make  honey.  All  bee-men 
are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  cane  sugar  forms 
crystals,  while  honey  only  candies,  and  this 
alone  would  distinguish  the  two. 

Look  here,  old  friend.  Do  you  remember 
when  you  and  others  went  for  me  so  vehement- 
ly just  because  I  recommended  using  grape 
sugar  to  start  brood  -  rearing  ?  And  you  even 
got  good  father  Langstroth  to  assist  in  laboring 
with  me,  because  the  appearance  of  the  thing 
might  endanger  our  whole  industry:  and  out  of 
respect  to  my  many  good  kind  friends  I  dropped 
the  matter,  on  the  principle  that,  "  If  meat 
maketh  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no 
meat,"  etc.  Which  will  damage  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  industry  more— what  I  proposed 
then,  or  sentiments  in  the  lines  of  your  last  par- 
agraph on  page  11  ?j  "      A.  I.  R. 


RAMBLE  75. 


written  to  the  Rambler  about  coming  to  Cali- 
fornia must  come,  let  them  give  Ontario  trial. 
They  will  find  a  friendly  and  enterprising  peo- 
ple: and  though  they  do  not  believe  in  annex- 
ing Canada  to  Uncle  Sam's  ranch,  Canadians 


BEET  -  EOOT     SUGAE  -  FACTORY;     SOWING  THE 
WIND  AND  REAPING  THE  WHIRLWIND. 


Not  many  months  ago  the  Rambler  found 
himself  with  a  roistering  crowd  of  eleven  car- 
loads of  adult  people  on  the  way  to  Ontario  and 
Chino  (C7ieeno).  This  was  a  local  political 
demonstration:  and  Ontario,  where  most  of  the 
crowd  stopped,  waf*  surprised  at  the  size  of  the 
turnout.  Of  all  the  countries  lor  a  good- 
natured,  happy  feeling  and  peaceable  crowd, 
South  California  takes  the  lead:  and  one  reason 
for  it  is  the  absence  of  the  shillalah  element. 


HORSE -CARS  IN  ONTARIO. 

Ontarir.  is  a  thriving  fruit-growing  town, 
almost  in  the  shadow  of  the   Sierra  Madre 
Mountains;  and.  as  the  name  signi- 
fies, it  is  named  from  the  province 
Ontario.  Canada,  and  a  good  share  of 
the  people  are  fiom    that  wintry 
country.    The  traveler  can  see  but 
few  residences;  but  by  a  little  look-  j.y 
ing  for  them  they  are  found  embow-  ^./r 
ered  in  luxurious  growths  of  orange.  /• 
pepper,  ornamental  trees  and  roses, 
while   now  and    then  a  well-kept 
hedge  adds  variety  to  the  surround- 
ings.  As  Magnolia  Avenue  is  the 
boast  of  Riverside,  so  Euclid  Avenue 
is  the  pride  of  Ontario,  and  continues 
seven  miles  directly  up  against  the 
base  of  the  San  Antonio  Mountain.  • 
From  Ontario  the  avenue  follows  a 
stiff  incline,  and  the  two  mules  that  • 
propel  the  car  have  a  steady  hard 
pull  up:  but  from  the  way  they  wag  ^ 
their  long  ears  it  is  fun  they  enjoy 
going  down.   They  are  mounted  on 
a  special  low  truck  at  the  rear  of  the 
car,  and  ride  down  with  the  rest  of 
the  donkeys  that   are  in  the  car 
ahead,  while  gravity  is  the  propelling  force. 

Altogether,  Ontario  is  a  quiet,  delightful 
town:  and  if  some  of  those  Canadians  who  have 


are  annexing  themselves  by  the  thousand  every 
year. 

A  great  impetus  to  the  prosperity  of  this  lo- 
cality was  the  building  of  one  of  the  (if  not  the) 
largest  beet- sugar  factories  in  the  country. 
The  Chino  ranch,  of  about  50,000  acres  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Ontario,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
beet.  Much  of  the  land  is  termed 
moist,  for  water  can  be  obtained  by 
digging  a  few  feet,  and  the  expense  of 
irrigation  is  dispensed  with.  In  the 
season  just  past,  4000  acres  were  plant- 
ed to  beets,  and  the  average  yioid  is 
tons  to  the  acre,  and  the  value  is  ac- 
cording to  the  percentage  of  sugar  the 
beets  will  yield  per  ton,  which  is  about 

  15  per  cent,  making  the  beets  worth 

84.27  per  ton.  The  amount  of  sugar 
made  during  the  season  just  closed  is 
8.000,000  lbs.  The  greatest  product  in 
ne  single  day  during  the  height  of  the  season 
•>as  88  tons  of  sugar,  which  gives  some  idea  of 
th  capacity  of  the  factory;  and.  though  made 
on  grand  scale,  and  able  to  chew  up  and  di- 


gest an  immei?e  amount  of  vegetables,  still 
this  factory  ^\,uld  be  inadequate  to  work  up 
all  the  beets  tiit  can  be  raised  here,  and  no 
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doubt  others  will  be  built  soon.  The  steam- 
plow  is  now  turning  over  the  soil  of  5000  acres 
for  planting  during  the  coming  year,  besides 
another  3000  for  barley.  The  factory  gives  em- 
ployment to  300  men;  and  during  the  season  of 
work,  all  is  activity;  but  at  other  times  there 
is  but  little  to  attract  the  visitor. 

The  only  honey-plant  I  noticed  was  a  vigorous 
growth  of  wild  sunflower  which  crowded  almost 
into  the  streets  of  Chino.  Bees  are,  however, 
not  wanted  here,  and  would  probably  interfere 
with  the  opf-'rations  of  the  factory,  for  I  noticed 
much  sweetness  in  the  form  of  syrup  exposed, 
and  the  honey-bee  would  be  an  unmixed  evil. 
But  with  Messrs.  Hutchinson's  and  Cook's 
ideas  in  mind  I  have  been  figuring  how  to  turn 
the  product  of  this  factory  into  comb  honey.  I 
think  10.000  colonies  of  bees  could  do  it  by  work- 
ing night  and  day  for  eight  months.  Different 
grades  of  honey  could  be  made  by  taking  the 


of  the  question  with  our  present  knowledge  of 
bee  culture.  It  is  the  same  with  this  experi- 
ment of  Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  is  on  too  small  a 
scale  to  have  practical  results.  When  we  com- 
pare the  sugar  product  of  the  whole  country 
with  the  honey  product,  into  what  insignificant 
proportions  the  latter  dwindles  !  And  even  the 
product  of  this  one  sugar-factory  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  entire  product  of  California  honey 
in  a  good  season,  and  beyond  it  in  the  season 
just  past.  The  many  uses  to  which  sugar  can 
be  put  and  sold;  its  cheapness,  and  the  very 
limited  use  of  honey,  and  its  higher  price,  will 
always  make  the  one  a  staple  and  the  other 
largely  a  fancy  article:  and  ideas  to  the  con- 
trary, and  for  making  honey  a  great  staple,  are 
only  the  theories  of  an  idle  dreamer. 

Another  obstacle  to  honey  becoming  a  great 
staple  is  the  nncertainty  of  the  yield  and  the 
impossibility  of  estimating  the  amount  of  prod- 
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syrup  in  diirermit  stages  and  running  i directly 
to  the  hives.  Wv-  could  thus  produce  p  re  Cuba 
honey,  or  honey  from  the  hills  of  PaVstine,  or 
any  other  grade.  If  sugar-mills  rake  puro 
honey,  as  stated  by  Prof.  Cook,  of  carse  it  will 
make  pure  orange-blossom  honey,  r  any  thing 
desired.  I.  however,  have  but  li^le  faith  in 
the  experiments  so  far;  and  he  n-e  planting 
10,000  colonies  of  bees  around  the  ictory  1  wish 
to  have  further  experiments  ^ried.  No,  I 
wouldn't  give  a  straw  for  Mr.  H  cchinson's  ex- 
periments; and  now  that  the  agitation  is  on, 
why  can  not  this  matter  be  testd  and  settled, 
so  that  it  will  stay  settled?  Lt  an  apiary  of 
25  or  50  colonies  be  set  aside  forche  sole  purpose 
of  feeding;  let  the  feeding  last  for  several 
months,  and  the  amount  fed  '.e  several  tons  of 
sugar.  We  can  take  one  colo.y  of  bees  during 
a  good  season,  and  make  it  wonders:  but  to 
make  the  whole  apiary  do  1  e  samp  is  all  out 


uct  for  the  coming  season,  while  the  sugar- 
f.actory  is  so  certain  of  its  product  as  to  be 
able  to  make  contracts  a  year  or  two  ahead. 
Now,  to  resort  to  feeding  sugar  to  splice  out 
our  poor  seasons  with  u makeshift  honey  is  a 
grand  step  toward  the  degradation!  of  our  prod- 
uct. 

The  public  demand  that  their  butter  shall  be 
made  from  pure  cows'  milk:  and  oleomargarine, 
which  has  all  the  marks  of  pure  butter,  but 
which  degrades  and  unsettles  the  jj  ire  product, 
is  restricted  by  law.  In  like  mannei'  the  public 
demand  that  their  beautiful  comb  honey  shall 
be  gathered  from  the  flowers  of  tho  field;  bee- 
keepers themselves,  witnessing  the  degradation 
of  their  extracted  product  by  the  introduction  - 
of  glucose,  also  demand  laws  for  the  restriction 
of  this  fraud.  Can  we  not  also  say  that  the 
f.-eding  of  sugar  for  making  comb  honey  <}o- 
g»ades  the  natural  product,  and  is  just  a- 
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of  a  fraud  as  glucose  in  extracted  honey?  aud 
if  we  ever  have  a  law  enacted,  should  not  the 
restriction  include  both  glucose  and  sugar? 

The  Rambler  is  not  disposed  to  be  a  "  calam- 
ity howler."  and  will  not  predict  dire  results  in 
the  future:  but  he  believes  that  our  energies 
should  be  bent  toward  securing  the  law  tirst. 
then  apply  the  screws,  even  if  they  squeeze 
some  of  our  best  frit-uds:  and  let  oar  motto  be. 
••  Pure  honey  from  nature's  laboratory,  the  vir- 
gin flowers:"  and  1h:  adulterations,  under 
whatever  specious  forni.  sulTer. 

In  relation  to  the  pan  our  friend  Hutchinson 
has  taken  in  the  sugar  questiou.  I  think  things 
were  very  quiet  in  Michigan:  and.  after  sur- 
veying the  horizon,  he  proposes  to  Prof.  Cook 
that  they  go  forth  and  sow  that  they  may  reap. 
Prof.  Cook  seemed  to  agree  with  the  proposi- 
tion, and  forth  they  proudly  marched,  sowing 
sugar,  or.  shall  we  say.  wind?  But  there 
speedily  arose  a  whirlwind  for  their  reapiag. 
I  trust  our  friends  will  come  out  safe,  but  it 
now  looks  very  doubtful  to  the  Rambler. 

[When  those  sugar- hurricane  drawings  came 
to  hand,  we  wei'e  a  little  uncertain  what  to  do. 
because  they  seemed  to  so  utterly  vanquish  (in 
imagination")  our  two  good  friends,  Prof.  Cook 
and  Vr.  Z.  Hutchiusuu.  But  the  more  we  re- 
flected upon  It.  the  more  we  thought  thor<^  was 
a  little  fun  that  might  be  indulged  in;  and  as 
we  bee-keepei-s  have  a  soi  t  of  farnily  feeling, 
vva  can  tolerate  littli'  jokes  at  tlie  others' ex- 
pense. Rambler  has  cartooned-  nearly  the 
whole  of  us:  and  as  nobody  has  as  yet  tai.en 
very  seriously  to  hi^ajt  a:;v"of  the  caricatures, 
we  concluded  to  lei  the  drawings  go.  Allo\^  us 
to  say.  in  all  seriousn«'SS.  what  we  have  sa'^d. 
and  repeat  again,  that  neither  Prof.  Cook  utr 
Mr.  Hutchinson  would  for  a  moment  recon  - 
mend  any  course  of  procedure  which  they  hn  \ 
the  remotest  idea  would  bring  disaster  to  th- 
bee-keeping  indn-?try.  No  di^asier  has  so  far 
come,  except  in  imagination,  and  /'e  hope  nev:  r 
will.  ^Ve  belitve  the  advocacy  of  tht»  sU,t:;*,r- 
honey  matter  in  ih<^  farst  place  was  unwise,  and 
therefore  opposed  it  with  all  our  might;  and 
while  we  did  so.  we  do  nut  now  wish  to  ridicule 
the  course  of  two  of  our  personal  friends,  which 
we  still  think  is  ili  advised.] 


MANUM  IN  THE  APIARY. 

TOOK  SKASGNs;  MANUM"-  N'EW  METHOD  OF  PKE- 
VEXTING   increase:  a  smoker  FUEL 
THAT  WILL  'X)NQUER. 


'  Good-morning,  Charln;.." 

■'Good-morning,  Maniin.  I  thought  thai, 
inasmuch  as  the  weatht- j  is  somewhat  threat- 
ening this  morning.  I  wo  ild  not  huirv  about 
going  to  my  bees:  so  I  have  called  to  have  a 
chat  with  you.  Why  is  ii.  do  you  think,  that 
basswood  has  failed  to  seerete  honey  this  year  ? 
It  blossomed  quite  full,  and  the  blossoms  looked 
iresh  and  nice;  but  my  bees  have  not  gMthered 
a  pound  of  basswood  "honey." 

•  Well.  Charles,  my  experience  is  the  <ame  as 
yours  regarding  basswood.  and  I  can  not  ex- 
plain why  it  did  not  secrete  honey  tnis  vear 
unless  Prof.  Hick  s  theory  of  Saturn's  influence 
on  our  earth  is  correct,  and  that  its  present 
equinox  is  having  its  effect  by  so  affeciing  uur 
atmosphere  that  the  secretion  of  honev  is 
greatly  retarded  or  wholly  checked,  ff  h\-  theory 
is  correct,  and  Saturn  does  have  the  influence 
over  our  globe  that  he  claims  it  doe-\  1  think 
we  can  safely  attribute  our  failure  to  secure 
good  crops  of  honey  the  past  few  years  to  that 
cncirch-d    phi.M-     ]'■:     h_-t  us  take  ^-onrac--. 
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Charles,  for  the  crisis  of  Saturn's  equinox  is 
past:  and  the  great  rings  by  which  he  is  encir- 
cled are  slowfy  and  surely  turning  from  us: 
and  the  electric  current  that  has  been  thrown 
at  us  for  a  few  years  is  now  growing  less  forci- 
ble, and  our  atmosphere  is  becoming  less  posi- 
tive: and,  as  a  passive  condition  is  more  con- 
ducive to  the  secretion  of  honey,  we  may  take 
courage:  and.  moreover,  as  it  will  be  u'yeai-s 
before  old  Saturn's  rings  will  again  look  us 
squarely  in  the  face,  and  baptize  us  anew  by 
showering  us  with  his  overabundance  of  elec- 
tricity, we  may.  during  that  interval,  be  able  to 
secure  some  good  crops  of  honey,  as  of  old.  Let 
tis  warch  and  see." 

"Ha:  ha!  hal  Well,  well,  Manuml  I  am 
afraid  you  are  getting  cranky.  But  do  you 
really  believe  that  theory?" 

Well.  Charles.  I  know  so  little  'that  I  have 
to  depend  upon  others  to  inform  me  of  what 
there  is  in  nature.  If  the  theory  (-s-  correct  as  to 
the  influence  Saturn's  equinox  has  upon  the 
earth,  and  knowing,  as  we  do.  that,  during  said 
equinox,  we  have  had  very  poor  honey  seasons. 
I  think  the  theory  is  worthy  of  some  considera- 
tion. Who  can  prove  the  theory  incorrect? 
As  regards  basswood.  it  is  a  very  uncertain 
honey-plant.  Some  seasons  it  secretes  abun- 
dantly, while  at  other  times  it  secretes  but  ]i:tle. 
or  none  at  all.  U^ualIy  it  blooms  every  other 
year;  that  is.  we  expect  one-half  or  two-thirds 
of  the  trens  to  bloom  each  alternate  year,  and 
once  in  four  years  we  expect  all  to  bloom,  and 
those  s«-aso:is  are  when  we  usually  get  our 
large  crops  of  honey,  if  the  weather  is  favoraDle 
for  i*s  secretion,  and  for  the  bees  to  gather  it. 
But  it  somptiraes  happens  that  either  the 
weather  is  unfavorable  or  the  blossoms  blast, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  and  no  honey  comes 
from  tiiat  source.  In  1S85  basswood  blossomed 
profusely  and  secreted  well;  and  the  weather 
being  favorable  during  its  time  of  blooming,  we 
secured  a  large  crop  of  honey,  as  you  doubtless 
remember.  My  crop  that  season  was  2^  tons 
from  4*10  colonies.  But  I  have  not  had  a  good 
crop  since.  In  1SS7.  basswood  blossomed  again, 
but  only  about  half  did  so;  and.  again,  in  1SS9 
a-  bloomed:  but  the  weather  b^ing  so  unfavor- 
able at  the  '.ime.  we  got  no  honey  from  it  of  any 
acei>tint.  In  1S91  about  two-thirds  blossomed, 
and  a  partial  crop  was  gathered;  and  next  sea- 
son (1893)  is  the  year  that  all  the  trees  are  to 
blossciui-  But  as  one- half  or  more  blossomed 
this  y^ar  (1892),  though  no  honey  came  from  it. 
I  am  afi'aid  the  profuse  blooming  season  may 
be  pasr-ed  over  to  1S94.  HoweveiCl  have  known 
it  to  birssom  three  years  in  succe'^sion.  and  two 
of  these  seasons  gave  good  crops  of  honey  from 
that  sou''ce:  consequently  I  am  in  hopes  bass- 
wood  wil"  do  its  level  best" for  its  next  vear." 

"  I  belic've.  Manum.  you  told  me  a  few  days 
ago.  that,  vi'hen  I  called  again,  you  wotild  tell 
me  something  about  your  new  method  of  pre- 
venting ii'.crease.  I  should  like  to  have  you 
explain  it.  LtZO^_gig'^  spare  the  time."' 

Certaiul  *',  Charles:  I  will  tiw  to  do  so.  But. 
really,  I  do  i^ot  know  whether  the  method  is 
new  or  old.  ]^ut  it  is  certainly  new  to  me:  and 
right  here  I  hr^ve  13  colonies  tliat  I  have  treated 
bv  the  new  method  this  season.  These  were 
riin  on  the  non-*^^'arraing  plan.  I  will  first  ex- 
plain how  I  ma'i^'S^d  these,  and  then  I  will  tell 
you  how  the  same  method  is  applied  where 
bees  are  alloweo  to  swarm.  anJ  wher  r  nse 
is  not  desired.  Thirst,  about  the  mid  v 
I  removed  the  qu^^u^  from  thest^  12  0 
fl'l  o  ders  for  br^''?ding  queen--.  Ti.  \\  ere 
amorg  my  best  co'onies  that  had  been  fed  for 
some  time,  to  induc'^  brood -rearing.  These  col- 
onies were  allowed  to  rear  young  queens.  By 
thet  me  these  youn^^  qu^^ns  eomtupuced  laying. 

■  •  V  -  ind'icati- '    -  vr-nv'fig  in  many  of 
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my  other  colonies;  and  as  the  brood  had  all 
hatched  in  those  colonies  where  the  queens 
had  been  removed.  I  exchanged  their  empty 
combs  for  combs  filled  with  brood,  from  those 
colonies  that  were  preparing  to  swarm.  I  was 
careful  to  take  .only  such  combs  as  contained 
uncapped  or  very  young  capped  brood,  and  in 
its  place  I  put  in  the  empty  combs  taken  from 
the  hives  where  the  queen  was  removed,  and  to 
these  I  gave  the  brood.  The  old  (or  hatching) 
brood  was  left  with  the  old  queen,  inasmuch  as 
the  hatching  of  the  brood  gave  her  more  room 
in  which  to  deposit  eggs,  and  as  this  exchange 
was  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  honey- 
flow  (the  old  queen  having  plenty  of  room), 
swarming  was  prevented— at  least,  they  showed 
no  further  disposition  to  swarm.  Now,  as 
young  queens  very  rarely  swarm  the  first  sea- 
son, it  is  quite  safe  to  rely  upon  their  not 
swarming;  at  least,  none  of  these  twelve  of- 
fered to  swarm." 

"  Manura.  do  you  like  this  plan  better  than  to 
remove  all  the  queens,  as  you  have  heretofore 
done?" 

"In  one  respect  I  do,  Charles,  because,  when 
I  have  gone  through  the  operation,  the  work  is 
done  for  the  season,  while  by  removing  all  the 
queens  we  have,  first,  to  hunt  out  the  queen, 
then  cut  out  all  the  queen-cells  twice;  then  the 
virgin  must  be  introduced,  queens  reared  for 
the  purpose,  etc.  I  have  practiced  this  plan  on 
a  small  scale  three  or  four  years;- so  far  it  has 
worked  well.  Now.  where  bees  are  allowed  to 
swarm,  the  queens  from  half  the  colonies  may 
be  removed,  as  in  the  ca^e  of  my  twelve  colo- 
nies I  have  just  told  you  about,  except  that 
they  are  not  allowed  to  rear  queens.  They  are 
kept  queenless  for  the  reception  of  any  swarm 
we  may  wish  to  hive  with  them,  as  those  that 
were  permitted  to  retain  their  queens  will,  in 
due  time,  swarm  out  when  about  two-thirds  of 
the  swarm  is  hived  in  with  one  of  those  colo- 
niD>s  whose  queen  has  been  removed,  and  the 
other  third  returned  to  where  they  came  from 
and  there  allowed  to  rear  a  queen;'  or  the  hives 
may  be  changed  from  one  stand  to  the  other 
while  the  swarm  is  in  the  air.  This  method 
however,  is  not  new,  as  it  has  been  practiced 
by  others." 

"I  should  not  like  the  last-mentioned  plan, 
on  account  of  our  large  hives— they  are  too 
heavy  to  handle.  What  is  it  you  are  buinino- 
in  your  smoker,  that  smells  so  strong?"  ° 

"  It  is  particles  of  propolis  sprinkled  over  the 
fuel  in  the  smoker-barrel.  Mr.  J.  E.  Crane 
told  me  of  this  when  he  was  here  a  few  days 
ago;  and  I  tell  you,  Charles,  it  is  worth  know- 
ing. I  never  tried  any  thing  that  wgi^M  lust 
drive  the  bees  out  of  the  way  as  nicelj.  as  this 
will.  T  think  it  w^ould  be  a  good  plan  to  melt 
up  a  lot  of  propolis  and  dip  pieces  of  >vood  into 
it,  and  keep  them  handy  by,  to  be  u-^ed  when- 
ever the  bees  are  troublesome,  for  it  will  quiet 
them  in  a  moment." 

"  Have  you  seen  his  new  smoker  ?'' 

"  No.  I  have  not:  but,  judging  f^-om  his  de- 
scription of  it.  I  think  he  is  ahead  on  smokers 
I  hope  it  is  all  he  claims  it  to  be." 

Bristol,  Vt.,  Dec,  1893.  A  e  Manum 


[We  do  not  take  much  stocL  in  Saturn's  in- 
fluence through  the  agency  of  electricity  afl'ect- 
ing  our  honey  seasons  for  good  or  ill;  but  we  do 
take  some  stock  in  Man  urn's  l^itest  method  for 
preventing  increase.  Wheth.3r  it  is  new  or  not 
matters  little,  and  we  hope  b(3e-keepers  will  try 
it  another  season.  The  Crar^e  smoker  is  an  ex- 
cellent one— the  best,  in  our  opinion,  ever  con- 
structed. Whether  it  can  .be  made  as  cheaply 
as  other  smokers,  remains .  to  be  proven.  We 
think  it  can.] 


BIOGRAPHY  OF  LITTLE  MISS  LEAH  ATCHLEY. 


A  SIX -YEAR- OLD  BEE -KEEPER.  | 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Lam- 
pasas, Texas.  Dec.  10, 1886.  The  first  thing  she 
learned  to  say  was  "  Bees,"  and  point  to  the  hive 
— this  at  the  age  of  ten  months.  She  has  been 
trained  in  the  apiary  from  two  years  old  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  this  season  she  has  been  a  j,  hi 
great  help  in  the  bee-yard.  She  can  graft  , 
queens,  and  rear  them  herself,  after  the  Doo- 
little  plan,  and  has  had  eight  out  of  ten  cells 
accepted,  of  her  own  dipping  and  grafting. 
She  weighs  31  lbs.,  and  is  keen,  active,  and 
very  quick  to  learn,  and  has  managed  her  own 
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MISS  LEAH  ATCHLEY. 

little  apiary  of  six  nucleus  colonies  this  year; 
and  when  her  brother  Willie  would  take  a 
queen  from  her  hives  without  her  knowledge 
she  soon  found  it  out  and  raised  a  row  about  it. 
Being  asked  bv  a  visitor  one  day  how  she  could 
tell  when  Willie  had  taken  one  of  her  queens 
she  quickly  replied, I  know  by  looking  in  my 
hive  and  not  finding  her,  and  by  my  bees  start- 
ing queen-cells,"  and  she  never  was  satisfied, 
either,  till  she  was  paid  a  nickel. 

When  doabling-up  time  came  this  fall,  Willie 
had  doubled  her  colonies  before  she  knew  it. 
She  soon  found  it  out,  however,  and  asked  what 
had  become  of  her  bees.  Willie  told  her  that 
he  had  doubled  them  up  for  winter.   She  walk- 
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ed  up  to  him  very  much  Irritated  about  it.  and 
said.  ••  Youngster,  you  let  my  bees  alone  or  I 
will  double  you  up."  Wh':ii  my  bees  need  atten- 
tion I  will  a'ttend  to  them."*  She  can  find  and 
cage  queens  as  quick  a<  any  one  in  the  yard, 
and  takes  great  delight  in  working  with  her 
bees.  When  no  one  er<e  is  in  the  apiary  she  is 
often  seen  examining  her  bees,  with  smoker  (a 
Little  Wonder  ■•  Bingham)  in  hand:  and  she 
has  not  yet  run  across  a  colony  of  bees  that  she 
can  not'  master,  for  she  goes  at  them  exactly 
right. 

This  very  young  bee-keeper  will  be  given  her 
bees  in  the'spring  (about  10  colonies)  to  run  her 
own  way.  unaided  by  anv  one  to  see  what  she 
will  do.  and  her  work  will  be  reported  n^^xt  fall. 

Flovd.  Tex.  Mks.  Jexxie  Atchley. 


HOW  MANY  BEE -LOADS  TO  THE  POUND  OF 
HONEY  T 

COBRESPOXDENTS    OF  THE    BRITISH  BEE-JOUK- 
NAL  STTR  UP  AX  IXTERESTIXG  DISCUSSIOX. 


It  seems  that  the  following  paragraph— a 
newspaper  cutting — quite  inadvertently  found 
its  way  into  the  colu-nns  of  our  esteemed  co- 
temporary,  the  Bi'itWi  Bee  Journal  for  Nov. 
24th.  As  it  started  an  interesting  and  valuable 
discussion,  we  reproduce  it  here  for  the  benefit 
of  what  follows  latej . 

WOXDERFtlL  WOKK  OF  BEES. 

Bees  must,  in  order  to  collect  a  pound  of  clovai' 
honey,  deprive  e2,tX)0  clover-blcssoms  of  their  nea- 
tar.  To  do  this,  62.(K)0  floweis  must  be  visited  by 
an  aggj:'eg-Hte  of  3.75J,0t3O  V.ees.  Or.  in  oilier  w-ords 
to  collect^bis  pound  of  lioaey  one  bee  must  makt- 
3,750.(^0 J  trips  from  and  to  the  hive.  The  enormou- 
amount  of  work  here  involved  precludes  the  idea  of 
any  one  bee  e\^r  Hvinar  lo"ar  eroug-h  to  gather  mt  re 
than  a  fraction  of  a  pouud  oi  '■nectarine  sweets.  As 
bees  are  know-n  to  fly  for  miles  m  ques^  of  suitable 
fields  of  operation,  ic  i>  clear  that  a  single  ounc?  of 
honey  represents  millions  of  miles  of  travel.  '£  is 
no  wondi  r  that  the-^e  industrious  little  insects  have 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  "  busy  '  bees. 

In  the  British  Bee  Journal  for  Dec.  8  a  couple 
of  correspondents,  thinking  that  the  statements 
above  were  too  big  to  be  swallowed  whole,  take 
occasion  to  analyze  them.  The  first  one,  under 
the  appropriate  nom  de  plume  of  An  Indignant 
Bee,  leplies  in  this  facetious  style: 

AN  INDIGNANT  BEE'S  rORCIBLE  REMONSTRANCE. 

Will  ycu  allow  me.  as  a  humble  member  of  that 
highly  respectable  but  little  understood  body,  to 
wit.  the  bee  community  of  these  islands,  to  draw 
your  attention  to  some  dreadfully  misleading  state- 
ments contained  in  a  paragraph  entitled  ■"Wonder- 
ful Work  of  Bees."  in  your  issue  of  the  24ih  ult."? 

Now.  sirs.  I  have  been  applying  my  mathematical 
knowledge  T  presume  you  will  admit  we  bees  know 
something  of  mathemaiics  to  an  examination  of 
your  figures;  and.  assuming  that  twenty-five  cubic 
inches  i  say  at  the  mosti  make  a  pound  of  honey, 
from  your  data— 3.750. COO  trips  for  each  pound'*— 
I  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  precious  "busy" 
bee  carries  each  trip  a  load  of  nectar  containing  the 
loTjijoo  of  a  cubic  inch,  an  atom  imperceptible.  I 
suppose,  without  the  use  of  a  microscope.  What 
bee  among  us  would  have  the  impudence  to  venture 
home  with  such  beggarly  pillage All  the  sensible 
•' W(n-kers  "  in  this  "ere  hive  were  highly  indignant 
at  being  thus  misrepresented,  and  by  our  nwn  espe- 
cial organ,  too:  indeed,  one  '"good  old  worker," 
carried  away,  doubtless,  by  passion,  was  iieard  to 
ejaculate    Rot  '. '' 

Tlieii  we  are  told  that  a  "single  ounce  of  honey 
represents  millions  of  miles  of  travel."  Xow,  I  my- 
self, as  a  rule,  like  to  get  my  load  as  near  home  as 
possible;  but  when  I  have  information  of  a  treu- 
suie  trove,  I  sometimes  scurry  around  a  couple  of 


miles  or  so.  Well,  now,  say  I  fly  off  two  miles  and 
back  again,  four  miles  in  all:  my  total  journeys  : ac- 
cording to  your  showing)  are  four-  times  3.750,000,  or 
15,0<X\(KK)  niiles  to  collect  my  pound  of  honey;  in 
other  .words,  not  much  less  than  one  million  of 
miles  for  an  ounce  1  Is  there  uo  discrepancy  here,  I 
wonder  To  my  mind,  your  statements  are  errone- 
ous and  incompatible — or,  to  put  it  vulgarly,  they 
are  "  all  over  the  shop."  I  beg  to  enter  my  protest 
against  your  allowing  such  loose  statements  to  find 
their  way  into  our  journal,  which  has  hitherto  won 
golden  ()'pinions  among  us  for  its  championship  of 
our  cause. — An  Indignant  Bee. 

[We  are  quite  concerned  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  we  may  safely  venture  to  offer  our  humble 
apologies  for  having  ruified  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  "indignant  one."  whose  wrath  is  poured  down 
on  our  head  as  above.  If  we  begin  with  "  My  dear 
madam,"  the  indignant  one  will  probably  retort, 
"I'm  not  your  dear  madam;  in  fact,  I'm  not  a 
•madam"  at  all;  so  don't  address  uu:  in  that  way." 
Then  what  could  we  say.  for.  as  "science  "  teaches, 
she  would  be  right  ?  And  so,  having  much  faith  in 
the  suaviter  in  modu  when  dealing  with  Apis  mel- 
liflca,  we  make  our  best  bow  and  observe:  "Look 
here,  old  girl""— the  ''old,"  l>ear  in  mind,  always 
means  young  —we  thought  it  just  possible  that  sonie 
of  our  young  fellows,  who  call  themselves  bee-keep- 
ers, might  have  been  led  to  take  in  the  figures  quot- 
ed; but  a  thorough-going,  liard-workiug.  sensible 
bee,  like  yourself,  with  mathematics  at  y^iur  finger- 
ends  as  "pat"  as  some  females  have  knitting-nee- 
dles—never  :  Give  our  compliments  to  the  other 
indignant  ones  in  "this  "ere  hive"— not  forgetting 
the  "good  old  worker." — tell  them  all.  but  tell  her 
especially,  it  i>-  all  "  rot."  as  she  beautifully  puts  it, 
and  that  we.  from  the  first,  beheved  it  to  be  nothing 
else.  Tell  them  also  (we  must  get  the  blame  on  to 
some  one  s  head,  you  know  ,  that  "it  was  all  along 
of  the  printer,  and  that  we  will,  if  they  decree  it  so, 
se-nd  you  his  name  and  address;  and  if  you  want  to 
keep  that  printer  from  sleeping  for  a  month,  just 
drop  him  a  line  to  say  that  the  very  first  time  he 
comes  within  sound  or  sieht  of  a  bee-hive,  a  swarm 
of  indignant  ones  wiU  drop  on  Ms  bald  head  lif  it 
isn't  bald  it  ought  to  be.  :mci  he's  au-ruUy  frightened 
of  a  bee  .  In  the  meantime,  believe  us  xo^he  still 
your  humble  admirers  ;for  even  you  can  not  charge 
us  with  want  of  admiration  for  a  "good  old  worker  " 
beei.  and  we  faitlifuUy  promise  not  to  print  any 
tiling  hkely  to  make  you  get "  waxy  "  again:  in  fact, 
we  are  re'adv  to  promise  whatever  Von  like  rather 
than  forfeit  the  "golden  opinion"'  beid  regarding 
us  by  bees  in  general,  and  so  we  still  venture  to 
subscribe  oui-selves  your  very  inrn—EcU.  B.  B.  J".] 

The  next  correspondent  replies  thus:] 

the  'science"  of  bee-keeping;  "wonderful 
work  of  bees!?)." 

I  ami  uovice  in  the  scknce  of  bee-keeping,  but  a 
o-reat  n-^ny  years  ago  I  very  successfully  misman- 
aoecl  sc^e*  bees.  I  built  a  bee-house,  had  some 
boxe^  Ki^^  of  fearful  and  wonderlul  shapes,  got 
them  stc^kedwith  bees,  au'^  then,  from  my  proud 
position  as  an  "advanced"  bee-keeper,  looked 
down  upo  my  neighbors-,  who  were  nothing  better 
than  «kep"i^^5-  ^""'^  yeai-s  I  had  raised  about  a 
dozen  coloie^.  but  up  to' this  time  all  the  entries 
were  on  thedebit  side  of  the  account.  However, 
the  time  hac  iiow  arrived  when  the  immense  profits 
of  mv  "sv^itm"' "^ere  to  begin  to  pour  in.  lean 
not  liow"  rei^'^her  what  constituted  my  special 
^v^tem  of  mi  jaanagement.  but  I  know  It  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  t  The  end  of  another  two  years,  I 
found  myself  i^  possession  of  a  bee-house 'the  worse 
for  wear;  a  doz^  or  so  empty  boxes  much  deteri- 
orated ,  and  a  'arge  lump  of  very  dirty-looking 
beeswax.  .  ,  ,  ^ 

Mv  -ik^ppist  n'lghbors  appeared  to  see  a  comic 
-ide  to  this  matit  ?  I  never  could.  I  tliought  I  had 
flnallv  bidden  ad^^^o  "our  little  friend,  the  bee," 
but  a  brother  iaO"tai"io  sent  me.  as  a  present. 
Root's  1  B  C  of  Bt  t-'"?^"'"f  and  a  year  s  numbers  of 
Gh-n)r;',is.  Xeedle-  '^o  say.  I  enjoyed  the  reading 
immeiiselv.  and.  asl  I'^aci.  I  began  to  feel  dimly 
that  possiblv  I  migh  have  made  some  slight  mis- 
takes in  mv  formei  attempt  at  bee-keeping;  so  I 
determined'to  "trV^^ain.  "  and  last  autumn  ob- 
tained two  skeps,  cc^TS'ii^i"?  an  old  stock  and  a 
veivlate  swarm:  froi^  these  I  have  this  autumn 
gone  into  winter  quarv^'^  ^^^^  ^'our  good  colonies  in 
bar-frame  hives  of  n^  own  make,  and  during  the 
summer  have  talsen  4  Pounds  of  honey,  about  one- 
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tliird  of  whicli  was  in  the  comTb.  This  mag-nificent 
triumph  did  not  make  me  proud.  I  still  nod  when  I 
meet  my  skeppist  neighbors,  and  (when  no  one  else 
is  near)  I  sometimes  even  stop  and  speak  to  them. 
No,  I  am  not  at  all  conceited,  and  to  you,  Messrs. 
Editors,  I  come  in  all  humility  as  a  novice,  anxious 
to  learn. 

Of  course,  I  take  the  B.  B.  J.,  and  in  Jso.  544,  page 
462, 1  read  a  short  article  on  which  I  should  like  to 
say  a  few  words.  Under  the  heading-,  "  Wonderful 
Work  of  Bees,"  we  are  told  tliat  it  requires  3,750,(  00 
hee-loads  to  make  a  single  pound  of  honey  !  Fig- 
ures like  these  take  away  the  hreath  of  a  novice, 
and  set  him  to  "flg-ure  it  out."  I  suppose  there  are 
cases  on  record  of  English  hee-keepers,  during 
heavy  flows  of  honey,  obtaining  3,  4,  or  5  pounds  of 
honey  in  a  day  from  one  hive.  Mr.  Koot,  utider 
"Basswood,"  says  that  his  biggest  yield  was  43 
pounds  in  three  days— or  over  14  pounds  a  day ;  and 
Mr.  Doolittle,  in  note  13,  says  tliat  he  got  66  pounds 
In  3  days— or  22  pounds  per  cluy  J  will  f.'eal  with 
this  last  extreme  case— probably  the  largest  yield 
on  record.  Supposing  the  figures  to  be  corivct  in 
"Wonderful  Work  oi  Bees,"  the  number  of  ji:)ur- 
neys  to  and  from  the  hives  to  store  these  22  pounds 
would  be  82,500,000.  Granting  that  on  tliese  days 
the  bees  would  work  full  power  for  15  hours,  that 
would  require  91,666  bees  per  minute,  or  1573  per 
second,  to  g-o  into  the  hive,  and  the  same  number  to 
pass  out.  Again,  assuming  that  each  bee  lakes 
only  15  minutes  to  gather  and  deliver  its  load,  and 
(never  resting)  makes  6U  journeys  in  the  day,  then 
the  actual  numbej  (  f  ^'e-  required  to  gather  the  22 
pounds  of  honey  ■ .  wuld  be  1,375,UU0,  weighing  about 
275  pounds,  or  nearly  20  .stone,  exclusive  of  the 
young  bees  not  leaving  the  hive,  and  the  drones  ! 
Truly,  it  makes  a  novice's  mouth  to  water  to  think 
of  a  swarm  of  bees  heavier  than  a  sack  of  wheat 
and  bigger  than  a  f  eatlier-bed  \ 

As  I  do  not  thin  :  for  a  moment  that  friends  Root 
and  Doolittle  woi    1  make  theii-  statements  urdess 
they  were  absolui       '  ' 
that  there  never 
figured  above.  I  f 

"  Wonderful  Worl  .  ,-,2.,.- 

manifest  mistake  lu  tne  »i..i.teu.-.-,  ui  that  ti;.,'>00  clover- 
flowers  yield  a  pi>und  of  honey,  which  is  carried 
away  by  3,750,000  liees,  so  tliat  lo  clear  one  clover- 
flower  of  its  nectar  60  bees  must  each  carry  uvvay  a 

Tun  lv:7clO. 

May  I  suggest,  that  perhaps  it  would  be  nearer 
the  mark  to  &-Af  that  "to  gather  a  pound  of  1  onev 
3,750,000  clover  -  flowers  must  be  vssned  by  '.liOU 
bees  "  ?— in  this  case,  the  latter  part  of  '  Wondt-r:  ul 
Work  of  Bees"  would  require  to  be  much  modified. 
—J.  W.  Wilson,  Rrr».'s/.j.<.  noaforu  Nor.  ■.\S',  I8f)2. 

[Although  we  hav(i,  by  a  siigut  iuua^  t^  nce,  lad 
ourselves  open  t(!  the  poking  of  a  litti*^  l-  uit  injite 
"fun"  at  our  expciise  b-  •  i  iting  thr  •;■  -p;per 
cutting  referred  To  as  it  ;.i  ;  .  t--.  on  p.  4»«;.\  lU  not 
quite  regret  the  "slip  'in;;;<.  Ure  .use  it  has  s»V)wn 
us  that  some  readers,  at  least,  iin-  -utficientv  alive 
to  the  absurdity  of  tlie  statement.-?  regarding  bees, 
which  usually  go  the  rounds  of  the  nex^paper 
press,  to  decline  swallowing  them  without  tiought 
or  consideration  of  any  kind',  as  so  many  d.  Asa 
matter  of  fact,  the  paragraph  in  quest-io^  vas  in- 
tended t;)  appear  "quoted"— as  IS  usual  \Y:n  news 
and  cuttings— and  also  with  an  expressive  follow- 
ing the  title.  The  omission  of  these  .narks,  of 
course,  entirely  conceals  oxir  disbelief  \nihe  stoi'y, 
which  we  had  set  down  as  an  uiiusuiiiv  strong 
"  penny-a-liner."  If  we  cou\d  \  enture  t(triink  that 
the  same  wide  publicity  woidd  be  give^nto  what  ap- 
pears in  our  pages  this  week  on  tlie  s-U)j\vct  as  was 
accorded  to  the  offending  paragraphj question, 
we  might  say,  "All's  w  jll  that  ends  wn  ;'•  i,at  that 
can  scarcely  be  hoped  for.  truth  beinf'^o 'frequently 
less  acceptable  than  fiction.  In  an- ^-ase,  the  fact 
of  our  being  "pulled  up  "—as  we  hve  been  in  the 
above  two  amusing  communicatiorj.  jTiay  serve  as 
an  explanation  why  so  many  of  th'j.j.J.^s  cuttings 
(kindly  sent  by  ■■.orrespon<leiii -  -tiiink  tliey 
may  be  of  some  interest  t<»  bee-kec,,  (■^'•jfiud  tlieir 
way  into  the  waste-paper  basket.-^;, /^s,  B.  B.  J.] 

[On  page  61  of  our  August  Jjh\-Kj;ri  e  Glkan- 
INGS.  for  1883.  E.  E.  Hasty,f,i'  Richards.  O., 
gave  some  interesting  experi  jV  i-.^s  on  weighing 
bee-loads.  The  t^ults  of  nany  tesi.s  showed 
that  a  light  bee- load  vveightTabouL  1  grain;  a 
full  bee-load  (that  is,  fionQfa  hef  that  drops 
down  at  the  entrance)  was  iom  to  2  grains. 
There  are  7000  grains  to  the  ,ound  avoirdupois; 


therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Hasty's  calcula- 
tions, it  would  take  from  3500  to  7000  bees  to 
carry  a  pound  of  nectar.  We  believe  this  at- 
tempt of  Mr.  Hasty  was  the  tirst  and  only  one 
at  weighing  bee-loads;  and  in  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent experiences  we  believe  it  to  be  tolerably 
accurate.  It  shows  how  wide  of  the  facts  was 
the  newspaper  clipping.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
freshing to  us  Americans  to  know  that  reporters 
sometimes  tell  big  yarns  in  England,  as  on  this 
side  of  the  pond.] 


THAT  SKUNK. 

E.  FEAXCE  TELLS  US  HOW  TO  CATCH  AND  KILL 
THEM  WITHOt  T  GETTING  INTO  TROUBLE. 

Oh  that  skunk'  What  about  it?  Why,  it 
has  been  after  my  bees.  The  26th  of  November, 
my  son,  N.  France,  and  myself  went  out  to  fix 
in  the  straw  to  our  last  yard  of  bees.  When 
we  got  there  we  found  skunk-tracks  in  the 
snow.  It  had  been  to  every  hive  in  the  yard. 
Frotu  two  hives  he  had  worked  the  bees  out  at 
a  great  rate,  and.  to  all  appearance,  it  had  been 
coming  there  every  night  for  a  long  time:  in 
f'^ct.  it  understood  how  to  get  the  bf-r out  of 
i;je  hive  and  eat  them.  Of  course,  it  must  be 
killed.  Newell  tracked  it  home  to  its  hole, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  We  bad  no-traps  with  us, 
s :  we  had  to,  go  home  and  let  it  work  until 
v.e  could  come  back  again;  -.it  'i  the  next  day 
VI as  .Siiaday  we  did  not  go  i  •  again  until 
TUonday.  Then  Newel  J  tool-:  .jht  good  steel 
^.n(\  '  '  nt  and  s.-i  jh<-u\  :n:  lor  the  skunk, 
id  trapp.  r.  f  i-uve  him  instructions 
im.  To  save-  trouble  after  it  was  in 
yas  to  cut  a  sapling  large  enough 
^0  could  not  move  the  trap  toward 

it?    .  after  setting  it  in  the  mouth  of 

tht';  ..ole.  iio  was  to  fasten  the  trap  if.  ...jVo  ^^p- 
ling  and  drag  it  bac^  cne  whole  length  of  the 
chain,  so  the.snunii:  could  not  get  down  into  the 
hole  wit> the  trap. 

T'g  next  morning  I  went  with  Newell  to  dis- 
pose of  the  game.  We  "  i  ind  it  in  the  trap  all 
right,  caught  by  the  for;  ■  -  <!,  and  it  was  down 
In  the  hole  the  ii'iij-'Vij  of  i  ody  We  pulled 
on  the  sapling  slovvly  for  a  couple  of  minutes, 
when  the  skunk  came  out  of  the  hole  and  took 
a  look  at  us.  W<^  :?ave  it  time  to  make  up  its 
mind  that  Wi  ■:■  ■•':<■  v.ot  goioK  to  light  with  it; 
then  we  pulli'd  tnc  poie,  top  end  first,  toward  a 
creek,  sbout  20  rods  away.  We  went  slowly  at 
first  unril  tlie  g-aine  got  used  to  it.  We  got  it  to 
the  cret  k  and  dragged  h  into  a  deep  hole  of 
water.  When  it  M  as  in  the  water,  all  it  thought 
of  was  TO  get  out;  but  the  trap  h(  id  it  there, 
and  i!  way  soon  drowned  without  raising  any 
smudge. 

As  I  am  an  old  trapper,  and  have  had  to  handle  a 
great  many  skunks,  and  I  see  that  quite  a  large 
number  of  our  bee-men  are  troubled  with  them, 
you  will  excuse  me  if  I  make  a  few  remarks 
about  handling  the  animal.  In  the  first  place. 
I  don't  think  that  one  skunk  in  fifty  ever  mo- 
lests the  bees;  in  fact,  this  one  that  we  have 
just  killed  is  the  only  one  that  has  ever  disturb- 
ed our  bees,  to  our  knowledge:  and  I  believe 
that  I  could  detect  him  as  quickly  as  any  other 
man.  and  I  am  just  as  ready  to  kill  it  as  any 
n>an  when  I  prove  him  guilty  of  mischief, 
either  with  the  bees  or  poultry,  or  in  other 
ways  doing  damage.  But  I  won't  condemn 
the'  whole  tribe  because  I  have  found  one  in 
mischief.  The  average  skunk  is  a  friend  to  the 
farmrr.  It  gathers  bugs  and  grubs  all  summer, 
and  makes  nearly  all  of  its  living  from  those 
pests  of  the  farmer,  and  so  I  won't  hurt  the 
much  despised  skunk  unless  I  know  it  is  in 
mischief.   When  we  find  one  is  doing  damage. 
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it  is  very  easily  got  lid  of.  It  is  a  very  easy 
animal  to  catch  iu  a  steel  trap.  It  ^von't  make 
any  smudge  when  it  is  caught,  if  there  is  noth- 
ing there  to  scare  it.  It  never  uses  that  dread- 
ful weapon  but  in  self-defense.  When  you 
have  got  it  iu  a  trap,  don't  scare  or  tight  it: 
come  up  to  it  carefully  and  slowly:  make  friends 
with  it:  talk  to  it:  work  up  slowlv:  watch  its 
tail.  As  long  as  it  keeps  its  tail  down  there  is  no 
danger:  but  if  it  raises  its  tail,  step  back— there 
is  danger.  Don't  make  any  quick  motions. 
Work  slowly  and  carefully.  It  may  take  half 
an  hour  co  get  up  to  it.  near  enough  to  move  it 
away  or  work  close  by  it.  You  can  easily  make 
friends  with  it.  if  you  don't  work  or  approach 
it  too  fast.  The  trap-chain  may  be  tangled,  or 
wotmd  around  something,  so  that  it  must  be 
free  before  you  start  to  move  the  animal:  but 
by  taking  a  little  time,  and  being  sure  not  to 
scare  it.  the  trap-chain  can  be  easily  got  free: 
then  fasten  the  trap  to  a  pole  of  some  kind — 10 
to  15  feet  long.  Xow  take  hold  of  the  other  end 
of  the  pole  and  slowly  pull  it  along  toward 
some  water  deep  enough  to  drown  it.  If  the 
work  is  done  carefully  you  won't  smell  the 
skunk  at  all.  But  perhaps  you  have  not  any 
water-hole  near  enough  to  go  to.  Then,  per- 
haps, the  best  way  is  to  shoot  it-  In  ihat  case, 
take  a  shotgun;  put  iu  a  gCMDd  heavy  charge; 
stand  about  ten  feet  away:  get  a  side  shot; 
shoot  it  through  the  small  of  the  back,  as  that 
will  paralyze  the  whole  hind  parts,  and  there 
will  be  no  smell.  But  that  will  spoil  the  skin 
for  fur.  A  friend  of  mine  has  trapped  liieui  for 
*  ^  ^  '  he  carried  a  knife  about  four  inch- 
iialf  an  inch  wide,  stuck  in  \he  end 
o-  ,  mdle.    After  making  friends  with 

the  skunk  Lv  \v.>uid  stand  before  it  and  ^Tick  it 
as  you  would  a  pig.  when  it  would  b.t^ed  to 
death.  Miad,  he  did  not  catch  the  skunk  and 
hold  it  to  stick  it.  but  stuck  it  standing  witliout 
vv.'-pr,  held,  except  that  it  was  in  the  trap. 

Hv.r,   TO  PK-'SERVE  COMB.S. 

To  preserve  combs  from  ttic'-vivages  of  worms 
and  mice  (set  Gleanings.  Dec.  1.  bcx>  v  Straws). 
I  have  a  room  in  one  of  my  buildings  lO.i.o.feet, 
7  feet  high,  lathed  and  plastered;  one  wina  -. 
and  door;  cellar  under  the  room,    i  ombspu 
in  there  in  the  fall,  and  frozen  during  the  win- 
ter, are  >ate  for  any  kijuih  of  tim<^\    I  hang 
them  half  an  inch  apait.    Jn  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  if  I  have   combs  in  our  out- 
apiaries  that  are  beginning  to  show  worms.  I 
bring  them  home  and  put  them  in  this  same 
room  and  smoke  them  heavy  with  sulphur. 
One  smoking  with  me  is  enough  to  make  a  sure 
job.   I  have  a  little  sheet-iron  stove  down  cel- 
lar, in  which  to  burn  the  sulphur.    A  four-inch 
pipe  takes  the  smoke  up  through  the  floor  into 
the  room.    When  T  have  only  a  few  combs,  and 
don't  want  to  make  a  dense  smoke  iu  the  whole 
room.  I  hang  the  combs  in  extra  supers,  and 
pile  them  up  over  ihp  stov^epipe  hole  in  the 
room;  covf-r  them  up  tight;  then  smoke  them 
as  hard  as  I  please.   I  never  fail  to  kill  every 
thing  in  that  pile  of  combs,  big  worm?  and  lit- 
tle, and  eggs — all  are  killed  the  first  smoke. 

AVHERE  THE  CLUSTER  <  >F  BEES  SHOULD  KE  FOR 
AVTNTERTNG. 

In  Stray  Straws.  Dec.  1,  Dr.  Miller  quotes 
Hasty  as  saying.  "  A  cluster  form,  d  touching 
the  top.  and  st.)res  below  them,  is  very  much 
safer  than  a  cluster  formed  away  down,  and 
stores  above  them."  I  think  Hasty  is  mistaken 
for  outdoor  wintering.  We  winter  outdoors 
several  hundred  colonies  every  winter:  and  at 
the  approach  of  frosty  weather  they  cluster 
below  the  honey.  The"  most  of  our  bees  are  on 
frames  21  in.  deep.  If  we  rai<e  the  honey-board 
now  in  December,  there  will  not  be  a  bee  to  be 
seen.    They  are  away  down  below  their  stores. 


and  that  is  right.  Bees  clustered  above  their 
stores  will  starve  if  there  is  a  long  cold  spell. 
The  heat  from  the  bees  rises.  The  bees  can 
work  tip  but  not  down  in  very  cold  weather.  I 
have  over  100  colonies  in  L.  frames.  I  always 
winter  them  on  two  sets  of  frames— one  set 
above  the  other.  I  want  the  upper  set  to  be 
solid  full  of  feed.  The  lower  set  must  have 
empty  combs  enough  for  the  bees  to  cluster  in. 
for  tile  reason  that  they  can  not  live  among 
ftill  combs  of  honey  in  cold  weather.  They 
can  not  keep  the  honey  warm.  When  bees 
cluster  for  a  cold  snap  they  crawl  into  the 
combs,  a  bee  in  every  cell:  then  bees  in  the 
spaces  between  the  combs,  making  a  solid  ball 
of  bees.  In  that  way  they  keep  warm.  They 
cluster  close  to  the  feed,  but  not  among  it.  Bees 
will  work  off  sidewise  to  get  feed:  but  if  there 
is  feed  above  them  they  will  work  up.  where  it 
is  warmer. 

THAT  BEE-KEEPERS'  UXION. 

Now  a  few  words  about  the  Bee  -  keepers' 
Union  undertaking  the  job  of  putting  down 
adulteration  in  honey.  It  is  a  big  fight.  The 
Union  is  not  strong  enough.  The  Union  has 
done  splendid  work;  but  unless  we  can  get  a 
great  many  more  members  I  don't  believe  we 
had  better  undertake  too  much.  I  had  rather 
see  another  society  formed  to  fight  the  adulter- 
ators; then,  if  we  can  get  ei;Ough  members  in 
the  new  society  to  make  any  thing  of  a  suc- 
cessful tight,  by  a  vote  of  the  two  societies  the 
two  could  join  in  one.  But  don't  spoil  the  old 
Union  by  loading  it  down  ^^  ith  more  than  it 
can  carry.  >      E.  Fraxce  &  Sox. 

Piatteville.  Wis..  Dec.  1.3. 

I^Your  experience  with  regard  to  the  proper 
location  of  a  cluster  of  bees  for  outdoor  winter- 
ing is  exactly  purs.   We  don't  remember  that 
we  ever  lost  a  colony  when  the  cluster  was  be- 
low the  honey— ^o  far  dow  n  as  to  make  the  hive 
appear  almo^L  empty  \\  hen  tht  packing  materi- 
al was  removed  from  the  top;  but  we  have  lost 
them  when  the  bees  were  on  top  of  the  honey. 
-  .Vi:h  regard  to  skunks,  wr-  have  never  had 
'■\p<  !ience  either  to  corroborate  or  disprove 
that  of  Mr.  France.   The  most  of  us  will  have 
to  accept  hi-^  instructions,  without  argument. — 
With  regard  to  the  Bee-keepers'  Union,  we  feel 
that  an  association  that  is  protective  ought  also 
o  pto^fcnte  adultf  rators.  as  well  as  defend 
1'."-  .  -•'pi-i-s  from  unjust  accusations  of  ignorant 
1j  u-  !  ors.    One  that  has  both  functions  wil! 
f*  tire  a  larger  membership  than  a  ttnion  bav- 
in, either  one  of  the  powers  a! -me.  It  is  a  large 
mtil..  rship  we  want  and  v  have.] 


A  BACHELOR  iS  PKOTEST. 

one  r    !iA.MBLER'.S  VICTI>rs:    A  MATRIMONIAL 
BltEAU   FOB  CALIFORNIA  '  BACHES.  ' 


Mr.  Bitor:— Let  this  thing  stop  right  here. 
Do  put  muzzle  on  the  Rambler.  He  is  not 
only  "  ur.ivcling  "  himself,  but  he  is  undoing, 
or.  rathej- doinff  no.""  the  rest  of  us  bachelors 
in  a  manij-  truly  scandalous.  When  he  came 
among  ur  somi^thing  like  a  vear  aso.  no  one 
susppcted  s  true  character  or  thought  to  look 
and  see  wlither  he  had  cloven  hoofs.  We  saw 
in  him  onlji  nondescript  individual  of  roving 
tendencies-,  imveling  bee-mc  nger.  a  wander^ 
ing  Kodak  ,-.nd.  in  station  rather  above  the 
ordmary  traip  or  "blanket  man."  vet  consid- 
erably lowf >•  than  the  angels.  "He  was  a 
stranger,  anuifter  the  manupr  of  the  countrv. 
we  thought  to  take  him  in.''  But  he  proved 
to  be  foxy.  ihi.  planet  (or  shall  we  sav  comet  ?> 
in  the  apiaria  system,  and.  instead  of  paying 
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an  exorbitant  price  for  an  inferior  or  foul- 
broody  apiary,  he  inveigled  one  of  our  leading 
apiarists  into  leasing  him  a  choice  ranch  on 
terms  exceedingly  favorable  to  "  ye  traveling 
man."  Then,  instead  of  staying  at  home  and 
herding  his  bugs  like  a  respectable  bee-man, 
this  Rambler  developed  a  decided  mania  for 
spying  out  the  country  and  making  remarks 
more  or  less  vile  about  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
through  the  pages  of  Gleanings. 

But,  "  the  worm  will  turn;*"  "  the  galled  jade 
winces,"  and  I  kick.  The  cinch  pinches,  and  I 
buck.  Rambler  knows  from  sad  experience 
what  that  means. 

Neighbor  Ferguson  and  I  took  Rambler's 
account  of  the  Gray  back  trip  good-naturedly; 
but  Wjhen  that  shameful  •'  California  Flap-jack 
Act "  appeared,  there  was  a  "  blood  on  the  face 
of  the  moon.'"  Then  good  Dr.  Miller  suggested 
the  propriety  of  pulling  down  my  vest  and 
hunting  a  wife,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  this 
last  '•  straw  "'  had  the  proverbial  effect  of  dis- 
locating the  spinal  column  of  the  patient 
camelus.  Then  came  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  a 
chap  'way  down  in  Tennessee."  who  chuckled 
over  ray  discomfiture,  and  I  realized  the  neces- 
sity of  using  some  ink— of  " shooting  my  dye- 
stuff,'"  so  to  speak.  However,  the  Rambler 
poured  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  by  sending 
me  a  letter  in  which  he  inclosed  some  "  croco- 
dile tears,"  expressed  regret  at  the  mischief  he 
had  done,  and  explained  that  Glea.nings'  artist 
was  responsible  for  the  unholy  display  of  tongue 
on  page  768,  to  which  Dr.  Miller  alludes  in 
words ''writ  sarcastic.'"  Is  it  possible  that,  in 
their  laudable  efforts  to  produce  a  race  of  long- 
tongued  bees,  the  Gleanings  outfit  have  got 
"  side-tracked."  and  are  trying  to  produce  a 
longer-tongued  hee-lieeper  f  And  would  the 
new  feature  be  extended  to  the  bee-keeper's 
wife?   Heaven  forbid! 

Now,  Gleanings  for  Dec.  1st  lies  before  ae; 
and  after  reading  Bro.  Root's  advice  on  page 
898  1  am  constrained  to  make  some  remarks. 
Uncle  Amos'  suggestion  of  suicide  as  a  possi- 
ble means  of  escape  for  such  unhappy  mortals 
as  myself  is  doubtless  a  good  scheme;  but  I 
could  never  do  it  during  the  watermelon  season 
— never! 

Bro.  Root  speaks  of  "  lonely  ranches  where 
bee-men  stay  year  in  and  year  out."  Those 
men  are  doubtless  the  ones  who  trouble  the 
conscience  of  the  senior  editor.    Personally  I 
have  had  little  experience  of  that  sort,  and 
have  usually  sp,ent  more  than  half  the  year  in 
a  very  different  line  of  business,  and  my  apia- 
rian life  is  a  source  of  rest  and  change,  as  wer 
as  pleasure  and  profit.   One  grows  weary  of  th 
restless  struggle  for  existence  in  town  and  cit, 
where  "man's   inhumanity  to  man"  is  sen 
oftener  than  the   kindly  "'touch  of  natur" 
that ''makes  the  whole  world  kin,"  and  vil- 
comes  the  coming  of  the  season  when  he  an 
"  go  off,  'way  off.'"  and  for  a  few  months  rvel 
in  the  sunshine  with  "  the  blessed  bees,"  !-au- 
tiful  birds,  and  beloved  books.    Until  reding 
Bro.  Root's  advice  I  had  fancied  my  mple 
happy  life  in  the  companionship  of  kid  old 
Nature,  who  ''  ever  faithful  is  to  such  ?>  trust 
her  faithfulness,"  and  "  communes  in  arious 
ways  "  with  them,  rather  harmless;  ar  never 
has  the  peal  of  church  organ  or  chi^e  from 
cathedral  spires  inspired  within  my  oul  ''  so 
calm,  so  deep,  so  holy  a  feeling"  as  cjiie  over 
me  when  first  I  climbed  the  "  tall  cliff  hat  lifts 
its  awful  form  "  above  the  canyon  ^nere  my 
cabin  now  stands.   I  was  hunting  a  "Jcation," 
and.  leaving  my  pony  at  the  foot  of  te  moun- 
tain, I  reached  the  summit  just  =  the  sun 
burst  into  view  over  old  Graybac.  and  the 
morning  breeze  tossed  and  rolled  ts  ^^a  of  fog 
that  filled  the  valley  below  into  g  at  billows. 


till  it  looked  as  I  have  seen  the  ocean  in  a 
storm.  As  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  came  over 
me,  lifting  all  that  is  best  within  me  toward 
the  infinite,  a  sense  of  "  the  peace  that  passeth 
understanding  "  came  with  It,  and  I  exclaimed, 
"Here  we  rest!"  Yet  Bro.  Root  thinks  me  a 
miserable  sinner,  and  "  quotes  Scripture '"  to 
sustain  his  position.  AVhat  the  sage  of  Medina 
thinks  is  doubtless  this:  If  in  that  wild  canyon 
a  lonely  bachelor  can  find  health  that  makes 
very  existence  a  joy,  sermons  in  its  stones,  old 
friends  in  every  flock  of  feathered  visitors,  a 
constantly  recurring  benediction  in  its  glorious 
sunsets,  and,  above  all,  is  raised  to  a  sense  of 
oneness  with  the  Unseen  by  the  matchless 
beauty  of  its  summer  nights,  to  what  heights  of 
ecstasy  might  he  not  soar  with  a  congenial 
mate  to  share  his  joys  and  sorrows  ?  I  believe 
Uncle  Amos  is  right,  and  must  make  haste  to 
"secure  the  substance  ere  the  shadow  pass- 
eth,"' for  surely  the  balmj  winds  would  waft 
to  us  a  "  breath  from  Eden's  bowers,"'  and  "  two 
souls  with  but  a  single  thought "  would  walk 
in  the  garden,  as  did  that  first  pair  of  which  we 
read. in  the  front  part  of  the  Book.  Often  have 
I  wondered  what  purpose  in  the  great  economy 
of  nature  that  fig-tree  has,  that  grows  wild 
below  my  cabin.  Now  I  sabe!  But  right  here 
the  Rambler  gets  in  his  wicked  work,  and  ren- 
ders vain  my  hopes  of  earthly  paradise;  for 
what  fair  one  w^ouid  set  foot  in  Wilder  Canyon 
after  seeing  the  "California  Flapjack  Act?'' 
My  chances  would  be  better  were  said  canyon 
the  regions  described  by  Dante,  with  the  legend 
inscribed  upon  its  rocky  walls.  "  Leave  hope 
behind  who  enters  here.''  Verily  I  am  out  and 
injured,  and  the  Rambler  is  to  blame.  Mr. 
Editor,  please  muzzle  the  "  critter,"  or  at  least 
keep  him  on  a  chain,  and  don't  permit  him  to 
scatter  all  over  the  country  in  future. 

In  closing,  permit  rae  to  suggest  that,  if  Mr. 
Root  would  establish  a  matrimonial  bureau  at 
Medina  he  would  become  a  national  honefao^^v 
and,  it  may  be,  ease  his  tuuDieu  conscience. 
Children  would  rise  'i-^^?  over  the  country  and 
call  him  bles'^^.v  We  need  the  gentler  sex 
in  Califo^ 'd.,  and  could  arrange  to  have  them 
sent  ^  ols  in  carload  lots,  F.  O.  B.  (which  means 
ForJld  Bachelors  like)  H.  E.  Wilder. 

nverside,  Cal.,  Dec.  14. 

S. — I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any 
l.dy  bee-keeper  who  thinks  that  wilder  sur- 
jundings  would  be  congenial.    My  canyon  is 
wild,  and  I  am  Wilder. 


THE  DOVETAILED  CHAFF  HIVE. 


WHY  W.  C.  FRAZIER  PREFERS  IT  AS  A  GENERAL- 
PURPOSE  HIVE. 


The  best  hive  that  has  been  put  upon  the 
market  up  to  the  present  time  is  the  Dovetailed 
chaff  hive.  This  hive,  as  the  name  implies,  is 
dovetailed.  It  is  made  of  three-eighths  lumber, 
double- walled,  with  a  space  of  about  2)4  inches 
between  the  walls.  This  space  can  be  filled 
with  sawdust,  chaff,  or.  best  of  all,  with  ground 
cork.  The  hive  itself  weighs  only  4  lbs.  more 
than  the  single-walled  hive.  The  cork  packing 
weighs  only  4  lbs.  extra,  this  making  the  hive 
weigh  only  about  8  lbs.  more  when  packed  than 
the  single  hive,  and  gives  a  hive  that  will  pro- 
tect bees  on  the  summer  stand  in  almost  any 
climate.  But  the  greatest  thing,  and  most  ad- 
vantage, is  in  having  a  hive  that  will  protect 
the  bees  in  the  spring.  It  is  intended  to  use 
this  hive  with  a  super  on  through  the  winter, 
in  which  there  is  a  chaff  cushion.  Some  of  us 
don't  find  it  convenient  to  use  chaff  cushions, 
on  account  of  the  trouble  to  make  them,  the 
time  used  in  putting  them  on,  and  in  removing 
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them  and  taking  care  of  them  until  needed 
again.  The  need  of  a  cushion  can  be  obviated 
by  cutting  the  lower  inside  corner  of  the  regu- 
lar cover  a  very  little  with  a  plane,  thus  making 
it  fit  the  same  as  on  the  regular  Dovetailed 
hive.  This,  all  who  use  them  will  find  to  give 
a  hive  that  is  very  much  better  than  to  have  to 
keep  a  super  on  them  all  the  time. 

This  hive  takes  the  regular  Langstroth  frame, 
17^x91^,  and  is  intended  to  hold  8  frames,  and 
room  for  a  follower  and  wedge.  The  design  is 
to  use  the  self-spacing  Hoffman  frame.  Those 
frames  have  been  on  trial  now  for  two  years. 
If  yoa  intend  to  remove  your  bees  from  place  to 
place,  or  haul  them  in  any  way.  this  frame  is 
what  you  want.  When  they  are  keyed  up  prop- 
erly they  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  rough  u^age, 
without  breaking  down,  especially  if  in  wired 
frames.  This  frame  was  intended  to  be  one  on 
which  there  would  be  no  brace  or  burr  combs 
built;  but  in  this  respect  it  is  a  failure.  It  was 
also  intended  that  the  bees  should  not  propolize 
the  frames  together,  but  somehow  the  bees 
could  not  see  it  that  way.  They  propolized  the 
frames  together  so  well  that  three  or  fonr  can 
be  taken  out  together  without  coming  apart. 
They  build  burr-combs  from  the  frames  to  the 
cover-board  in  nearly  every  hive;  and  they  so 
effectually  build  brace-combs  between  the 
frames  that  a  hive  might  be  turned  over  and 
handled  in  the  style  the  baggagemen  handle 
trunks,  without  the  least  danger  of  Jie  frames 
becoming  loose. 

I  have  over  200  of  these  frame=  Mi  use  at  pres- 
ent, and  speak  from  experien.'.  I  think  the 
trouble  is  in  grooving  the  comb-guide  out  of  the 
frame.  The  thick-top  frame  lx><  gives  the 
finest  combs  in  the  Kpiary.  perfectly  straight, 
anci  not  a  brace  or  a  buir  comb  in  a  hive  full  of 
them.  If  frames  could  be  gotten  w=th  IxX  top- 
bar,  and  otherwise  the  Hoffman  frume,  I  think 
they  would  be  about  the  thing.    The  tendency 

propolize  the  frames  together  can  be  over- 
come *:'^>^birt_fr  the  parts  wher«-  they  come 
together  with  cosmo'ilillf"-  This  is  inexpensive 
and  effectual.  Any  super  Ub.'ic'  <:  i  an  eight- 
frame  hive  will  do  for  this;  but  thti^  regular 
dovetailed  super,  with  pattern  slats,  wvJl  b- 
found  the  most  convenient;  and  the  matter  of 
sections  is  worthy  of  some  attention. 

It  will  be  found  that  bees  fill  and  cap  sectioniL'^ 
quicker  if  they  are  not  too  thick;  and  narrow 
sections  w  ill  be  built  as  straight,  if  foundation 
is  used,  without  separators  as  wider  ones  with 
separators.  I  myiin  to  try  eight  to  the  foot  next 
season,  if  pattern  slats  can  also  be  secured. 

This  hive  costs  one-third  more  than  the  reg- 
ular siogk^-walled  Dovetailed  hive.  It  is  tetter 
to  use  them,  and  keep  one-third  less  bees.  The 
honey  the  colonie?  in  them  make  will  more 
than  pay  for  the  diirerence  in  cost.  Colonies 
that  were  even  in  the  spring,  if  one  is  in  a 
single-walled  hive  and  the  other  in  a  packed 
chaff  hive,  the  one  in  the  chaff  hive  will  build 
up  and  be  in  much  better  shape  for  the  harvest 
than  the  other,  all  else  being  eoual. 

To  make  assurance  doubly  sure.  I  shall  leave 
my  Dovetailed  chaff  hives  out  until  settled  cold 
weather  comes,  and  then  set  them  in  the  cellar. 

Atlantic,  la.,  Deb.  7.  W.  C.  Frazier. 

[It  was  not  claimed— at  least  that  impression 
was  not  intended  to  be  conveyed — chat  the 
Hoffman  frames  would  not  be  stuck  together 
with  propolis:  in  lact,  it  was  explained  by  us 
that  two  or  three  could  be  lifted  out  at  a  time 
hecause  propolis  would  hold  thorn  together. 
See  May  1st.  1891,  p.  369.  We  have  never  tried 
vaseline;  but  from  the  number  of  favorable 
reports  we  have  received  we  have  no  doubt  of 
its  success  for  the  purpose. 

We  can  not  understand  why  you  should  have 


had  burr-combs  when  all  the  rest,  with  one  oth- 
er possible  exception,  report  no  burr-combs 
with  these  new  top-bars.  Let's  have  reports. 
If  bee-keepers  generally  prefer  the  ]4-io.ch  top- 
bar  without  being  molded  out  so  as  to  leave  the 
comb- guide  in  relief,  we  can  give  it  to  them  at 
the  same  price.] 


CALIFORNIA  FLORA. 


EFFECT   OF    CLIMATE    ON    THE    SECRETION  OF 
NECTAR. 

All  countries  or  sections  of  countries  where 
dry  warm  climates  predominate,  possess  the 
most  superior  honey-flora.  In  proof  of  this  as- 
sertion, make  a  note  of  Southern  California, 
parts  of  Nevada.  Arizona,  and  Colorado.  The 
indigenous  honey-plants  in  the  above-mention- 
ed sections  are  rich  in  nectar  of  the  choicest 
kind.  Aside  from  the  wild  bloom  (where  water' 
can  be  obtained),  alfalfa,  the  great  desert  hon- 
ey-plant, will  revel  in  its  glory  and  furnish  an 
abundance  of  nectar.  The  honey  gathered 
from  alfalfa  in  the  desert  regions  is  very  superi- 
or to  that  gathered  from  alfalfa  along  the  moist 
river-bottoms  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento Rivers;  in  fact,  alfalfa  yields  a  great 
deal  more  honey  per  acre  in  these  desert  lands. 

Not  speaking  of  the  irrigated  districts  of  al- 
falfa in  Southern  California.  Nevada,  Arizona, 
and  Colorado,  there  are  no  better  honey -pro- 
ducing lands  on  earth.  California,  with  its 
white,  black,  blue,  and  yellow  sages;  sumac, 
California  lilac,  alfalfa,  alfilaree,  button-bush, 
holly,  incense  cedar,  and  folocio(California  lilac, 
holly,  incense  cedar,  and  folocio  are  Eastern 
and  Northern  California  honey-plants);  Ne- 
vada, with  its  yellow  sage,  alfalfa,  willows,  and 
hundreds  of  lesser  conspicuous  honey-plants: 
Arizona,  with  its  numerous  species  of  cacti, 
which  produce  honey  in  enormous  quantities; 
its  mesquite  and  other  wild  honey-plants,  and 
its  immense  tracts  of  alialfa:  and  Colorado, 
with  its  Rocky  Mountain  bee-plant,  vast  tracts 
of  alfalfa,  and  thousands  of  other  bee-flowers 
which  I'loom  in  lavish  abundance,  gives  but  a 
faint  on  Jine  of  some  of  the  sources  of  honey  in 
these  favored  bee- lands. 

It  is  strange,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  the 
best  honey  is  produced  in  a  country  having  a 
dry  warm  atmosphere;  the  more  moisture  there 
is  in  the  air,  the  less  nectar  there  is  secreted, 
and  it  is  also  more  inferior  in  quality. 

And.  again,  there  is  i?omething  strange  how  a 
p.^ant  V,  ill  yield  honey  one  day.  and  the  next  it 
w.ni  not.  It  must  certainly  be  an  atmospheric 
inlluence  of  some  kind  that'starts  and  stops  the 
plant  from  secreting  nectar.  Possibly  electrici- 
ty has  much  to  do  with  it;  may  be  a  certain 
quantity  of  this  element  is  required  to  start 
nectar,  "and  a  certain  other  amount  to  stop 
nectc'T  secretion.  Just  before  a  thunderstorm 
there  is  more  nectar  in  the  flowers  than  at  any 
other  time:  on  these  occasions  the  flowers  seem 
to  yield  all  their  nectar  at  once;  for  in  a  day  or 
two  af-erward  they  are  destitute  of  it,  and  it 
requires  several  days  for  them  to  recover  their 
original  prolificness  of  nectar  again.  Some 
persons  may  think  that  the  rain  washed  all  the 
nectar  from  the  flowers;  but  I  will  state  that, 
in  thuiid<^rstorms  with  but  a  few  drops  of  rain, 
it  iS'the  samf^. 

In  view  of  th'^  above  facts,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  amount  of  nectar  secreted  in  the  flow- 
ers is  due  to  certain  atmospheric  conditions  or 
influences  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 
There  are  seasons  when  every  vale  and  hillside 
is  a  perfect  hot-house  of  bloom  and  blossom: 
still  there  is  no  nectar  in  the  flowers.  Again, 
there  may  bt  a  profusion  of  bloom  and  an  im- 
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mense  crop  of  honey  may  be  gathered.  Scarcity 
of  bloom  is  no  indication  that  there  will  be  no 
honey  crop. 

Some  seasons  are  a  great  deal  better  than 
others.  In  California  we  depend  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  the  amount  of  rainfall  for  the  abundant 
secretion  of  nectar.  In  irrigated  alfalfa  dis- 
tricts the  secretion  of  nectar  is  about  the  same 
one  year  with  another. 

Some  plants  yield  honey  every  season,  some 
every  other  season;  and.  again,  some  once 
every  three  or  four  years.  Among  this  latter 
we  may  mention  the  locust;  the  apple-blossom 
yields  nectar  only  about  once  every  third  sea- 
son; holly,  every  other  season;  manzanita  and 
the  sages,  every  other  season,  although  the 
manzanita  yields  a  little  honey  every  season, 
enough  to  start  them  to  building  comb  pretty 
lively.  The  wild  coffee,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  yields  about  as  much  nectar  one  season  as 
another. 

There  are  some  seasons  when  every  plant, 
tree,  and  shrub  seems  to  yield  an  abundance  of 
honey.  We  frequently  hear  the  following: 
"Mr.  A.  never  had  a  better  honey  crop:  every 
thing  is  filled  to  completion;  hives  running  over 
with  bees."  Mr.  B.,  but  a  few  miles  away, 
reports  bees  on  the  verge  of  starvation;  will 
have  to  feed  them  all  unless  prospects  change. 

Now,  why  this  wonderful  difference?  Some 
seasons  bee-flowers  in  certain  localities  yield 
nectar  profusely,  and  the  next  season  very 
sparingly.  The  chances  are  that  the  next 
season  Mr.  B.  will  have  the  big  houpy  crop  and 
Mr.  A.  will  not  do  half  as  well  with  his  bees. 

In  regard  to  the  prolificness  of  nectar  secre- 
tion in  bee- flowers  on  the  Great  American 
IDesert,  it  is  certain  that  the  more  fiery  portions 
of  it  tend  to  dry  all  the  moisture  from  the  air; 
and  this  moisture  produces  that  favorable  at- 
mospheric influence  necessary  to  the  secretion 
of  nectar. 

Still,  perchance  the  soil  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  nectar  secretion.  Most  of  the  desert 
soil  lacks  a  certain  per  cent  of  humus,  or  vege- 
table mold,  and  is  best  supplied  to  this  soil  by 
turning  in  a  crop  of  alfalfa  or  sweet  clover. 

Sweet  clover  is  beginning  to  be  considered  an 
excellent  forage  and  honey  plant,  and  is  also 
very  valuable  for  enriching  alkali  soils.  In 
Utah  and  Nevada  it  flourishes  without  the 
least  care  and  attention,  and  year  by  year  it 
is  steadily  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  land. 
It  is  stated  by  good  authority,  that  a  good  deal 
of  honey  that  is  accredited  with  being  gathered^ 
from  alfalfa  is  in  reality  gathered  from  swee.t 
clover.  In  Calfornia,  white  and  red  clover  c'io 
not  amount  to  any  thing  as  honey-plants.  The 
climatic  influences  here  are  not  favorable  for 
honey  secretion,  as  in  the  Eastern  States. 

I  once  sent  to  A.  I.  Root  and  obtained  a  few 
small  packages  of  the  seeds  of  honey-prodi]  cing 
plants.  The  seven-top  turnip,  Simpson  honey- 
plant,  and  spider  flower,  all  came  up  and,  grew 
well,  and  in  time  bore  a  profusion  of  bloom. 
The  seven-top  turnip  blossomed  at  a  time  when 
a  multiiude  of  superior  honey-bloom  predomi- 
nated, and,  of  coarse,  was  neglected  '  by  the 
bees.  The  Simpson  honey-plant  blossomed  at 
a  favorable  season  of  the  year,  but  attracted  no 
bees.  The  cleome.  or  spider-flow^er.  w^as  a  de- 
cided success.  Every  morning,  from  the  interi- 
or of  each  flower  depended  a  small  crystal  ball 
of  nectar,  and  it  was  music  to  the  b(>e-keeper's 
ears  to  hear  and  watch  the  bees  as  they  hum- 
med and  quivered  around  these  scented  blos- 
oms  with  their  crystal  sweets. 

A  Southern  California  bee-keeper  sent  to 
Cuba  and  obtained  the  seeds  of  the  great  Cuba 
honey-plant,  the  bellflower.  The  plants  flour- 
ished well  in  this  climate,  but  were  a  failure  as 
regarded  nectar  secretion. 


In  California,  honey-plants  yield  best  when 
the  temperature  registers  about  between  80  to 
90°.  Cold  winds  are  very  unfavorable  for  honey 
secretion;  but  the  warm  winds  bring  the  right 
temperature  and  atmospheric  conditions. 

When  the  unfavorable  winds  are  blowing, 
bees  are  very  vindictive  and  cross,  and  diflBcult 
to  manage:  but  let  the  winds  change,  and  in  a 
marvelously  short  time  bees  are  remarkably 
gentle  and  quiet. 

Taken  all  in  all.  the  laws  governing  the 
secretion  of  nectar  are  somewhat  shrouded  in 
mystery;  but  in  due  time  they  will  all  be  clear- 
ed up.  S.  L.  Watkixs. 

Grizzly  Flats,  Cal. 


BEE-ESCAPES. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  PORTER  AND  OF  OTH- 
ERS COMPARED:  THE  TIME  REQUIRED 
TO  RID  BEES  OF  A  SUPER.  ETC. 

In  Stray  Straws  for  Nov.  1,  Dr.  Miller  asks: 
••  Will  an  escape  make  quicker  work  in  daytime 
or  at  night?" 

With  your  permission.  Mr.  Editor,  I  will  try 
to  answer  Dr.  Miller's  inquiry:  and,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  parties  concerned,  give  some  of 
the  details  of  the  experiments  with  bee-escapes, 
and  the  facts  gleaned  thereby. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  Gleanings  remember 
that  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  testing 
what  has  proven  to  be  the  only  practical  and 
convenient  bee-escape  now  before  the  public 
(the  Porter  spring  bee -escape),  before  it  was 
placed  upon  the  market.  All  the  forms  of  es- 
capes known  at  that  time  were  tried,  and  all, 
except  the  one  so  widely  known  now.  from  the 
defects  of  the  little  machines  or  the  peculiar 
habits  of  the  bees,  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
The  spring  escape  was  tried  in  ali  conceivable 
forms — perforated  tin  tops:  perforated  tin  t.0DS 
and  bottoms:  two  or  more  exits:  with  '^^prings 
closing  up  to  side  walls^  or  -partition  m  the  es- 
cape, similar  t^i  *'ne  so-called  Hastings  escape. 
Several  Escapes  were  placed  in  one  board  to 
ascen^Lain  whether  or  not  the  bees  would  leave 
th^o  supers  quicker  through  several  exits  than 
tlirough  a  single  one.  These  tests  were  made 
'ooth  night  and  day.  through  good  and  bad 
weather,  both  cold  and  hot.  and  when  there 
was  an  abundance  of  nectar  in  the  flowers,  and 
when  there  was  neither  nectar  nor  flowers:  and 
the  facts  gleaned  from  these  experiments,  we 
believe,  will  ever  remain  unchanged. 

The  present  form  of  the  Porter  spring  escape 
is  the  best  that  can  be  devised  for  thorough, 
practical  work.  Escapes  with  single  springs 
pressing  against  the  side  walls  or  partitions  in 
the  escape  clog  up  with  dead  bees,  where  double 
springs  do  not,  simply  because  the  double 
springs  give  a  larger  opening  with  less  pressure 
than  can  be  had  with  single  springs.  To  an 
observing  mind  it  would  naturally  appear  that 
escapes  with  several  openings,  or  perforated 
tops  and  bottoms,  would  give  better  satisfac- 
tion in  the  matter  of  ventilation;  but  many 
practical  tests  in  this  direction  shovv  that  a 
single  exit,  together  with  the  cracks  at  the 
joints  of  the  hives,  made  by  adjusting  the 
escape- boards,  give  all  the  ventilation  that  is 
necessary  or  desired. 

As  to  the  rapidity  of  the  working  of  escapes, 
when  they  \\iork  best.  etc..  I  give  the  following 
from  a  small  circular  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Porter: 

■■  Owing  to  the  varied  dispositions  of  the  bees 
of  different  colonies  under  the  same  conditions, 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  length  of  time 
occupied  by  them  in  passing  from  the  super; 
and  with  the  bees  of  the  same  colony,  the  size 
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of  the  super,  the  time  of  the  day,  the  state  of 
the  weather,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  honey- 
flow  all  have  their  influence  to  vary  this  time. 
As  a  rule  they  pass  out  most  rapidly  when  all 
conditions  are  such  that  they  are  naturally  the 
most  active." 

As  bees  are  more  active  during  daytime  than 
at  night,  they  leave  the  supers  more  readily 
during  the  daytime.  Bees.  too.  that,  under  the 
influence  of  a  good  honey-flow,  wotild  leave  the 
supers  in  a  few  hours. 'may.  in  a  time  when 
there  is  no  nectar,  and  the  weather  is  cool  and 
cloudy,  be  as  many  days  in  deserting  the  supers. 
Thus'  it  will  be  seen'  that  those  who  wish  to 
accomplish  the  most  that  is  possible  with  the 
best  escapes  must  work  when  all  things  com- 
bine to  their  interest. 

As  to  the  difference  of  time  occupied  by  the 
bees  of  any  colony  passing  from  a  super  through 
a  single  escape,  as  compared  with  several  es- 
capes, it  is  not  discernible.  A  whole  colony 
could  pass  through  a  single  escape  in  less  than 
one  hour,  if  their  anxiety  to  move  out  could  be 
awakened  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  them 
all  to  want  to  get  out  in  that  time.  But  as 
there  is  no  way  by  which  such  an  anxiety 
can  be  awakened,  the  only  tning  to  be  done  is 
to  allow  them  their  own  good  pleasure:  and  in 
this  direction  a  sing^"  escape  is  better  than  a 
dozen,  as  there  is  less  'i«^at  from  below  through 
one  opening  than  through  several. 

Liverpool.  111.,  Dec.  l|.  S.  A.  Shuck. 


A  NOVEL  IDEA. 


A    CHEAP    HOIME-MADE    BEE  -  ESCAPE  THAT 

doesx't  cost  a  CEXT. 


To  those  wanting  sup<^r  -  cleaners  for  next 
season,  but  who  did  not  realize  enough  from 
this  year's  honey  crop  t(.  pay  for  them.  I  ^  ill 
try  to  explain  my  plan,  which  will  not  •  ost 
them  -c  cent  for  material,  and  but  very  little 
labor  to  try  it.  Ali  Lhat  is  necessary  in  ordt  i'  to 
clean  a  super  of  bees  Is  to  snut  them  off  !i  om 
•ommunication  with  and  thp.  heat  of  ik^  biood- 
chamber.  and  then  leave  a  door  for  theif  'es- 
cape. But  in  warm  ^\•('ather  this  door  mu:- 
prevent  them  (or  othiMs)  from  going  back. 
This  I  accomplished  wirh  seventy-five  colonies, 
without  a  failure,  last  s<  asou,  by  simply  fasten- 
ing a  sheet  of  newspaper  over  the  pattern  slats 
of  an  empty  super,  or  section  -  holder.  This 
cuts  off  most  of  the  heat,  and  leaves  a  4'  .  -inch 
space  between  the  surplus  and  the  brood,  when 
in  position.  Then  for  a  door  (.connecting  the 
two)  or  escape,  take  a  stick  inch  square, 
sharpened  from  the  four  sides,  and  with  it 
punch  several  holes  down  through  the  paper. 
Do  this  over  the  cenier  of  the  bee- space  be- 
tween the  slats,  and  you  will  have  a  combina- 
tion of  the  spring  and  cone  bee-escasH'.  and  I 
doubt  its  infringing  on  either  of  them.  Put  it 
on  the  hive  in  .  the  evening;  and  if  all  of  the 
bees  have  not  pa'ssod  through  it  from  rho  supers 
alx)ve  by  next  morning,  then  suJfiething  Is 
wrong  with  the  escape  or  else  br<.'  above 
The  same  plan  may  work  over  a  S  ;',^-  :-  (;!:••«. 
with  empty  sections,  with  only  a  lM,'e-space 
between  the  paper  and  tho  surplus  to  be  cleaned : 
but  I  have  never  iried  it.         Jno.  Hvndei., 

Savanna.  111..  Dec.  10. 

[It  is  very  possible  th;tT  vnu  have  given  lis  a 
valuable  discovery.  The  ;'.'t  -esca pe  is  so  sim-" 
pie  and  so  cheap  that  it  dot-s  not  scew  as  if  it 
would  be  worth  any  thing;  but  if.  as  you  say. 
you  have  tried  it  on  7.>  colonies,  without  a  fail- 
.iire.  there  must  be  something  in  it,  and  should 
merit  at  least  a  trial  from  every  bee-keeper. 
After  mentioning  the  use  of  the  nev.'spaDer,  you 


say  punch  holes  in  it  with  a  stick  >.j  inch 
square.  "  sharpened  from  the  four  sides."  This 
makes  the  point,  as  we  tinderstand  you,  pyra- 
mid-shaped, and  holes  punched  with  this  in- 
strument uill  be  self-closing:  whereas  those 
made  with  the  point  of  a  pencil,  or  any  kind  of 
stick  with  a  conical  point,  would  not  be.  To 
illustrate,  suppose  you  prepare,  as  soon  as  yoti 
read  this,  a  stick  >.<  inch  square,  pointed  as  de- 
scribed, and  another  one  of  the  same  diameter 
pointed  like  a  leadpencil.  Push  both  through 
a  newspaper,  and  note  the  difference.  The 
square  stick,  with  its  pyramid  point,  makes  a 
hole  that  will  tear  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
letter  X.  Bees  can  go  throtigh  it  easily  one 
icaij:  but  the  other  way.  the  four  points  coming 
together  close  against  the  bee.  The  conical 
point  tears  out  some  of  the  paper.  We  shall 
certainly  give  the  plan  a  trial  next  summei": 
but  while  such  an  escape  would  not  be  a  very 
permanent  affair,  it  would  answer  admirably 
in  lieu  of  something  more  expensive  and  possi- 
bly no  better.  The  number  of  holes  can  be  in- 
creased to  facilitate  the  passage  of  bees  down- 
ward: and  this  is  one  great  point  in  favor  of 
this  novel  escape.  Oh.  say!  if  you  forget  to 
take  this  escape  off  afterward,  the  bees  will  do 
it  for  you.  bit  by  bit.] 


RENDi-'RING  WAX. 


SOAK    THE    COMBS     EJCFORE     MELTIXG :  GOOD 
SU(r<-KSTIOXS. 

In  the  recent  discussion  regarding  the  render- 
ing of  wax  in  the  most  economical  manner,  the 
chief  reason  for  soaking  the  combs  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked.  It  is  recommended  to 
soak  the  slumgura.  but  it  is  the  comOs  that 
should  gel  the  soaking.  Soak  them  in  acidulat- 
ed water  (2  lbs.  sulphtiric  acid  to  a  barrel  of 
water)  until  the  poll«  a  and  such  parts  of  the 
cocoons  as  are  not  impervious  to  water  by  rea- 
son of  propolis  are  thoroughly  saturated.  This 
not  only  decomposes  tliese  substances,  but  pre- 
vents their  ahsorbinr  the  wax.  provided  the 
melting  pi  '        ot  cause  the  evaporation 

ofthe  \\a-  1  if  these  substances,  by 

reason  of  u  .  as  in  a  solar  extractor,  do 

\bsorb  some  wax.  it  is  far  easier  to  get  it  from 
this  slumgum  than  from  that  in  wich  the 
combs  were  not  first  soaked. 

f  usf  my  solar  extractor  only  for  cappings. 
bit  Lif  new  combs,  etc.  The  old  combs  are 
broKcn  tip  and  put  in  soak  "  until  I  am  ready 
to  render  them,  when  they  are  dipped  out  and 
meli  d  in  a  large  kettle.  This  hot  mixture  of 
wax.  water,  etc..  is  poured  through  a  double 
strairer  into  a  settling-can.  The  upper  sti-ain- 
erisoj  wire  cloth,  and  the  lower  of  cheese-cloth. 
The  matter  that  is  caught  in  the  upper  strainer 
is.  while  still  hot,  returned  to  the  kettle,  and 
boiled  in  strongly  acidulated  water.  It  is  then 
poured  into  a  cloth  bag.  and  all  fluids  are 
'  It  by  twisting  the  bag  up  tight.  The 
^vard  .clarified  by  the  usual  process. 
■mb<  rri ;  ling  granulated  honey 
di\  are  uncapped  ana  sub- 

jected to  si  1  the  honey  is  melted. 

A  solar  exi  /. /efully  watc'hed.  will  do 

this  work  n  •.'■ly.  and  scarcely  start  the  wax. 
After  the  hoin".'  is  out.  the  combs  are  treated 
the  same  ascCn  f  old  combs. 

The  refuse  left  by  the  foregoing  process  is 
hai-dly  worth  burning.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  gre.it  care  must  be  used  in  handling 
.sulphuric  acid.  Never  pour  ivatcr  into  the  acid, 
but  pour  the  cu.id  slowly  into  the  water. 

Arthur  C.  Milt.er. 

Providence,  E  I..  Dec.  12. 
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[The  idea  of  soaking  the  combs  before  render- 
ing the  wax  is  no  doubt  good.  We  have  never 
tried  it.  but  will  do  so  at  the  earliest  opportuni- 
ty. We  set  the  last  sentence  as  above  in  italics, 
because  it  is  very  important.  We  have  given 
the  same  caution  once  or  twice  before,  but  it 
will  bear  repeating  again.  Our  readers  will 
remember  the  writer  as  the  one  who  first  suc- 
cessfully used  a  heated  plate  for  fastening 
foundation  to  sections.] 


o.  K.  coe's  method  of  rendering  wax  with 

AN  OLD  EXTRACTOR-CAN. 

Friend  Root:— My  method  of  rendering  wax 
from  old  combs  is  so  much  easier,  simpler,  and 
better  (in  my  estimation)  than  any  other  I  have 
seen  described  in  any  of  the  bee-joiJrnals  that  I 
can  not  forbear  giving  it,  for  the  benefit  of 
others. 

I  take  an  old  honey-extractor  can  that  had  a 
home-made  reel  in  it,  and,  taking  out  the  reel, 
I  fill  the  can  lull  of  water  and  heat  to  the 
boiling-point.  I^iow  throw  in  a  lot  of  old  comb 
and  stir  it  up  well.  I  now  take  the  perforated 
tin  pail  or  basket  that  I  had  made  to  use  in  a 
Swiss  steam  wax-extractor,  and  suspend  it  from 
a  screw-hook  in  the  ceiling  overhead,  so  as  to 
hang  just  over  the  surface  of  the  hot  water.  I 
now  dip  the  refuse  from  the  hot  water  into  the 
suspended  basket:  and  as  the  water  and  melted 
wax  run  back  into  the  can  I  draw  hot  water 
from  the  faucet  of  the  large  can  and  pour  it  in- 
to the  refuse  in  the  suspended  basket,  and  thus 
rinse  out  the  wax  from  the  mass  of  slumgum. 
I  now  take  the  basket  by  the  two  handles  and 
give  it  a  shaking  motion,  causing  the  mass  to 
roll  over  and  over  in  the  basket  until  it  is  quite 
dry.  It  will  drain  when  treated  in  that  way, 
when  it  would  not  if  stirred  with  a  stick.  If 
there  is  yet  wax  remaining  in  the  mass  of  slum- 
gum  I  pour  on  more  hot  water,  and  repeat  the 
process  until  I  get  every  particle  of  the  wax  out. 
When  the  refuse  is  thrown  out  I  till  up  the  bas- 
ket with  a  new  lot,  treat  as  before,  and  continue 
to  add  more  comb  from  time  to  time,  until  the 
can  gets  pretty  well  filled  up  with  wax.  I  now 
lower  the  basket,  empty  it  into  the  mass  of 
melted  wax  on  top  of  the  water  in  the  can,  and, 
as  fast  as  the  wax  strains  into  the  basket 
through  its  perforated  sides,  I  dip  it  off  into  the 
pails  or  buckets  I  wish  to  cake  it  in,  and  thus 
get  it  in  nice  condition.  If  one  wishes  to  keep  a 
brisk  fire  and  rush  business,  keep  a  bucket  of 
cold  water,  with  a  dipper  in  it,  handy  by,  else  it 
may  get  so  hot  as  to  boil  over  and  make  trouble. 
If  one  has  a  large  kettle  he  wishes  to  use  in 
rendering  wax,  it  can  be  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner, if  he  has  water  kept  hot  in  a  tea-kettle,  to 
use  in  rinsing  the  mass  of  slumgum  in  the  bas- 
ket; but  some  large  can,  like  an  extractor-can, 
with  a  faucet,  is  much  better.         O.  R.  Coe. 

Windham,  N.  Y.,Dec.  8. 


Heads  of  Grain 

FROM     DIFFERENT  FIELDS. 


the  cold  process  of  making  syrup  for 
feeding;  how  to  make  a  ^er- 

COLATOR. 

I  notice  in  Gleanings  you  speak  of  the  ex- 
pense that  would  be  incurred  in  making  syrup 
by  the  cold  process.  Surely  you  do  not  under- 
stand the  process,  else  you  would  know  it  is 
really  cheaper  than  the  boiling  yrocess,  as  it  is 
no  trouble,  and  requires  no  fuel.  Take  a  half- 
gallon  or  a  gallon  bottle,  and  break  out  the 
bottom;  then  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle  insert  a 
moist  sponge— not  too  tight.   Fill  the  bottle 


with  granulated  sugar,  then  keep  the  sugar 
covered  with  water.  You  will  find  a  first-class 
syrup,  dripping  from  the  sponge— one  that  will 
not  sour  nor  granulate;  is  no  trouble,  and  not 
expensive;  one  unusually  heavy.  This  can  be 
made  on  a  larger  scale,  and  kept  for  months. 
When  once  started  you  can  continually  fill  up 
with  sugar  and  water,  and  keep  up  a  continual 
percolation.  Chas.  F.  Haas. 

Canal  Dover,  O.,  Dec.  18. 

[We  are  very  glad  of  the  information,  friend 
H.,  and  at  the  first  opportunity  will  give  the 
matter  a  careful  test.  The  plan  is  so  simple,  if 
syrup  will  not  granulate,  that  it  will  commend 
itself  to  bee-keepers,  because  it  would  save 
soiling  the  "  gude  wife's  "  stove,  getting  up  a 
hot  fire,  running  the  risk  of  scorching,  etc.  But 
bee-keepers  want  to  make  syrup  on  a  more  ex- 
tensive scale  than  could  be  made  in  a  gallon 
bottle.  A  tub  or  half-barrel  could  be  made  to 
answer,  providing  there  was  a  hole  cut  in  the 
bottom,  say  three  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
wooden  tube  inserted,  two  or  three  inches  long, 
having  an  inside  diameter  of  two  inches.  This 
tube  would  answer  for  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
and  a  sponge  could  be  inserted  therein  in  the 
same  way.  Such  a  device  would  make  the  syr- 
up on  a  larger  scale,  and  would  probably  meet 
the  requirements  of  most  bee-keepers.  The 
only  question  that  remains  is,  whether  the  feed 
would  granulate  without  something  in  the  way 
of  an  acid  or  honey  to  prevent  it.  There  may 
be  a  chemical  reason  why  syrup  percolating 
through  a  sponge  would  not  granulate;  and  if 
so.  perhaps  our  correspondent  can  enlighten  us 
a  little  further.]   

world's  fair  ;  important  for  Wisconsin 
bee-keepers. 
I  desire,  through  your  paper,  to  ask  your  Wis- 
consin readers  who  contemplate  making  a  hon- 
ey exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  to  write  to  the 
corresponding  secretary,  notifying  hiii.  of  the 
fact,  and  to  do  it  at  once,  as  it  is  important  to 
the  managers  to  k&uw  the  probable  amount  of 
honey  that  will  be  offered  for  exhibit.  The 
Statri  Society,  which  meets  in  February  next, 
will  have  control  of  the  matter.  By  notifying 
the  secretary  they  will  receive  fu;l  instructions. 

J.  W.  Vance,  Cor.  Sec. 
Madison,  Wis.,  Dec.  8. 


PERFORATED  ZINC  WITH  ROUND  HOLES  IM- 
PRACTICABLE. 

I  see  in  the  price  list  that  the  zinc  honey- 
board  is  being  used  for  a  burr-comb  excluder 
as  well  as  a-queen-excluder.  Now,  I  want  it  to 
be  a  pollen-excluder,  and  I  think  it  can  be 
made  that  also.  Just  make  the  perforations 
round  instead  of  oblong,  and  just  the  distance 
across  they  now  are.  Of  course,  there  will  be 
more  of  them.  C.  Stephenson. 

Conyers,  Ga.,  Dec.  6. 

[The  ordinary  zinc  honey-boards  do  exclude 
pollen  to  some  extent.  If  the  perforations  were 
roand,  it  would  no  doubt  scrape  off  the  pollen, 
but  would  make  it  very  difficult  for  the  bees  to 
get  through.  It  would  practically  exclude  not 
only  the  queen  and  drones,  but  the  bees  also.] 


priority  of  location;    bees   that  WILL 

look  over  the  fence. 
I  am  "  monarch  of  all  I  (need  to)  survey."  I 
believe  Dr.  Miiler  owns  every  thing  that  is  pro- 
duced on  the  piece  of  land  he  mentions  on  page 
888,  including  the  nectar  produced  by  the 
flowers,  just  as  much  as  he  owns  any  other  crop 
raised  on  it,  and  it  is  his  privilege  to  harvest  it 
if  he  can:  and  if  he  keeps  bees  he  can  get  at 
least  a  portion  of  it:  but  while  his  bees  are  go- 
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ing  for  it  they  look  over  the  fence  and  see  a 
'    tine  chance  to  gather  some  of  Bangs*  nectar. 

and  then  they  trespass  on  his  crop.   No«".  Dr. 

Miller  is  a  very  conscientious  man.  and  does  not 
1  bring  up  his  'bees  to  do  so.  but  somehow  they 
'    will  do  it:  and  the  only  way  Bangs  can  protect 

himself  is  to  keep  bees  on  liis  side  of  the  fence 

to  take  some  of  Dr.  M."s  nectar.    It  is  said. 

'•Doctors  never  take  their  own  medicine:"*  but 

Dr.  M.  will  have  to  do  so  in  this  case. 
Lawrence.  111.  J.  L.  Ajsdebsox. 


High-pressure  Gardening. 

BY    A.     I.  ROOT. 


STOKIXG    rP    HEAT.    AS    WE    STORE   TP  ELEC- 
TRICITY EN'  A  STORAGE  BATTERY.  ETC. 

In  our  last  issue,  toward  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks about  heating  the  greenhouse  by"  hot 
water.  I  used  this  expression:  "j;  presume  like- 
ly the  same  hot  water  might  be  used  over  and 
over  again  after  heating  the  plants  or  dwellings 
by  hot  water:  and  this  would  be  quite  a  saving 

.  over  taking  cold  water  from  the  hydrant  and 
letting  it  go  to  waste  while  still  hot."  Well, 
friends,  the  thing  I  sngges^ted  has  been,  done, 
and  the  exhaust  steam  is  now  simply  healing 
the  same  body  of  water  over  and  over  again. 

^  The  apparatus  is  so  cheap  compared  with  most 
heating  arrangements,  that  I  have  decided  not 
only  to  give  you  a  picture  on  the  opposite  page, 
but  also  a  diagram  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
done.  The  cut  we  give  you  is  a  view  taken 
from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  factory.  Wkile 
Ernest  took  the  first  pict'^re.  I  stood  inside  the 
greenhouse  and  had  just  operated  the  appara- 
-  that  lifts  all  together  the  eight  sashes 
■  nting  the  street.  This  is  done^  by  simply 
tiing  a  crank.  The  apparatus  comes  from 
chings  A:  Co  ,  of  Now  York  city.  At  the  low- 
>  .  right-hand  corner  is  aiio:'.;er  vi^w  of  the 
structure,  with  the  sash  all  down.  Oi.  :oti  of 
the  hill  is  the  windmill  and  tank  I  have  'ro- 
nently  spoken  of.  At  the  lower  left-hani 
I  ner  you  get  a  little  glimpse  of  the  stj-eet  that 
,LiS  between  the  factoiy  and  my  hot-beds. 
Besides  using  the  exhaust  steam  from  that  lit- 
tle engine  for  warming  the  greenhouse,  it  was 
originally  used  (as  it  is  now,;  for  warming  quite 
a  string  of  hot- beds.    When  the  factory  was 

■  first  built,  a  10-inoh  sewer- pipe  was  laid  under 
the  street,  perhaps  thr^e  or  four  fi-et  deep;  and 
this  goes  down  under  the  basement  of  our  first 
main  building.  The  engine  that  works  our 
electric  lights  happened  to  be  located  right  over 
this  sewer  pipe:  therefore,  in  order  to  conduct 

•  the  steam  across  the  street  to  my  hot-beds,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  push  a  2-inch  iron  pipe 
down  through  this  10-inch  sewer-pipe  to  the 
engine.   In  the  diagram,  the  end  of  this  2-iuch 

f>ipe  is  marked  "  Exhaust  pipe."   The  st^am  is 
iberated  as  it  emerges  from  under  the  street 
!    into  the  6  inch  tile.   This  is  common  drain 
■<    tile,  such  as  is  worth  4  cts.  a  foot.   The  drain 
^' 'e  thai;  goes  under  the  hot-heds  is  only  4  inches 
:  liamet^^r;  but  as  two  branches  of  this  could 
*'takecareof  nearly  all  the  exhaust  steam, 
1  afterward  laid  the  larsre  6-inch  til^  that  you 
notice  in  the  diagram.    This  originally  went 
direct  from  the  hot-beds  to  a  point  about  200 
feet  out  in  the  lot,  up  toward  the  windmill. 
You  will  notice  it  sticking  up  out  of  the  ground, 
a  little  at  the  right  of  the  .vindmill.  in  the  large 
picture.    Before  the  greenhouse  was  built,  the 
exhaust  steam  used  to  go  away  up  in  the  lot, 
and  come  out  of  this  litrfe  chimney,  as  it  might 
be  called.    Well,  when  I  decided  to  build  the 
greenhouse  !  took  up  a  i»orti'  ?   of  that  6-inch 
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tile  and  changed  its  course.  ma:-:ing  it  run  back 
and  forth  tinder  the  beds  in  the  greenhouse.  It 
goes  iuto  the  house  just  under  the  window  you 
see  in  that  three-cornered  panel.  Y'ou  will  no- 
tice a  light  streak  in  the  ground,  running  from 
that  window  off  toward  the  east.  Since  the 
picture  was  taken  I  have  had  another  hot-bed 
made  right  over  this  line  of  tile.  Let  us  now 
refer  to  the  diagram. 

Shortly  after  the  steam  leaves  the  exhaust 
pipe  from  the  engine,  it  comes  to  a  point  where 
an  inch  iron  pipe  comes  from  the  hydrant  into 
the  6-inch  tile.  At  this  point  it  turns  at  a  sharp 
angle  and  goes  inside  the  6-inch  tile,  up  to  the 
greenhouse.  Inside  of  the  greenhouse  it  leaves 
the  tile,  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  beds,  and 
goes  up  under  the  glass.  Then  it  runs  back 
and  forth,  and  clear  around  the  house,  under 
the  sashes,  until  there  are  about  feet  all 
together,  inside  of  the  siructtire.  Then  it  goes 
down  into  the  beds  again,  and  back  under 
ground  nearly  to  the  hydrant.  This  last  is 
marked  "Return  pipe.'*  The  water  comes  into 
the  greenhouse  so  hot  that  you  can  not  bear 
your^hand  on  the  pipes.  By  the  time  it  has 
made  a  circuit,  however,  if  the  weather  is  cold 
the  water  is  comparatively  cool.  Of  course, 
this  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  weather.  Some- 
times it  goes  out  scalding  hot.  The  operation 
is  as  follows: 

The  exhaust  steam,  when  liberated  inside  of 
that  6-inch  tile,  commences  at  once  to  condense 
into  water.  In  doing  this  it  parts  with  a  great 
amount  of  latent  heat.  A  part  of  this  is  com- 
municated to  the  water  constantly  moving  in- 
side of  the  iron  pipe.  The  larser  part,  however, 
goes  into  the  tllins-,  and  from  that  into  the 
ground  :  so  th  -   ourse  of  time,  not  only 

the  tile,  but  for  several  feet  each 

way,  become^  '  that  snow  rarely  stays 

over  it  in  the  \^  hi-i.  To  economize  heat,  how- 
ever, we  usually  have  this  6-inch  drain  tile 
covered  with  beds  and  sashes  :  or.  where  the 
bed  is  not  used,  we  cover  it  with  boards.  Y'ou 
see,  the  whole  thing  is  automatic.  If  the  en- 
gine runs  every  day,  the  tiling  and  the  dirt 
around  It  accuiuulate  sufficient  heat  to  rttn  the 
hot-water  pipes  through  the  night.  Last  night, 
the  evening  of  Dec.  03.  the  thermometer  was 
very  near  zero  ;  but  the  pipes  wei  e  quite  warm 
this  morning,  and  plants  as  tender  as  som^^ 
Hubbard  squashes  were  unharmed.  Of  course, 
laid  not  plant  squashes  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  I  presume  the  seeds  were  in  the  manure 
used  for  the  hot -beds. 

Lcfe?\— This  morning.  Dec.  06.  the  pipes  iu  the 
greenhouse  are  still  warm,  although  it  was  4 
degrees  below  zero  last  night,  with  quite  a  se- 
vere north  wind.  Pleas~e  notice,  the  engine 
stopped  running  at  9  o'clock  Saturday  night: 
and  before  it  was  started  this-Monday  morning, 
the  pipes  were  warm  enough,  as  I  have  said,  to 
prot*'ct  the  contents  of  the  greenhouse.  Not- 
withstaj  ding  the  cold  on  Christmas  day.  this 
morning  a  lot  of  radishes  were  foaud  above 
ground  tb'at  were  not  up  Saturday.  It  seems  to 
me  almost  like  some  of  the  stories  of  enchant- 
ment, as  I  2:0  in  and  sit  down  iu  the  darkness 
during  a  cc-M  winter  ui-rht.  where  I  can  put  one 
hand  on  the  inlet  he  other  on  the  outlet 

pipe.  Then  is  no .  i  to  break  the  stillness 
—no  boiler  n^  r  fire,  noi  any  thing.  In  this  per- 
fect quiet,  with  only  the  stars  to  be  seen 
through  the  glass  overhead  twinkling  for 
company),  theliidden  forces  of  nature  ar.-  doing 
their  duty.  Tae  water  keep<  cotirsing  all  night 
long,  bringing  up  the  heat  from  that  under- 
ground passage,  and  distributing  it  where  it  is 
needed.  Of  coui-se,  this  has  not  been  accom- 
plished without^ome  hard  work  and  faithful  ex- 
perimeutiiig:  and  I  think  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
add.  even  here,  some  praying  for  divine  wisdom 
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and  guidance:  and  when  each  step  in  the  exper- 
iment has  succeeded,  there  have  been  many 
thanks  to  God  uttered  while  I  was  alone  with 
the  work  I  loved.  When  I  adopted  the  plan  of 
returning  the  same  water,  so  as  to  use  it  over 
and  over  again,  of  course  I  had  to  have  a  stand- 
pipe  to  allow  the  water  to  expand  and  contract 
with  the  changes  in  temperature.  But  after 
putting  this  in.  I  found  I  could  not  draw  from 
these  pipes  to  water  ray  plants,  and  a  third  pipe, 
running  to  the  hydrant,  seemed  to  be  a  neces- 
sity. After  some  experimenting,  and  waiting 
and  watching.  I  succeeded,  however,  in  dis- 
pensing with  the  expansion  tank  entirely.  This 
was  done  by  leaving  the  valve,  which  you  see 
near  the  hydrant,  partly  open,  so  that  the  pres- 
sure from  Ihe  windmill  tank  on  the  hill  con- 
stantly remains  on  the  whole  apparatus:  so 
that,  as  it  is  now.  you  can  draw  hot  or  warm 
water  from  any  part  of  the  house  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever.  By  the  way.  what  a  tine  thing 
this  would  be  for  a  dwelling-housel  You  could 
get  hot  water  or  warm  water  from  any  part  of 


raised  so  little  above  the  surface  of  the  ground 
that  there  is  not  much  danger  of  freezing,  even 
if  used  for  a  cold  greenhouse.  Then  the  opera- 
tor can  at  any  time  go  inside  of  it  and  around 
among  the  plants,  regulate  the  temperature, 
gather  his  product,  sow  seeds,  do  transplanting, 
or  any  thing  of  the  sort.  Such  a  greenhouse 
costs  but  little  compared  with  the  structures 
used  by  florists,  and  the  glass  can  be  quickly 
taken  off  and  stored  away  when  the  season 
arrives  when  glass  is  no  longer  needed. 

As  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  just  how  we 
lay  out  the  beds  and  paths,  we  submit  an  addi- 
tional diagram.  The  paths  are  cut  down  just 
deep  enough  so  the  workmen  can  stand  upright 
under  the  sashes  and  timbers  that  hold  the 
sashes.  In  the  highest  part,  this  brings  the 
paths  about  a  foot  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  while  down  at  the  south  side,  where 
your  humble  servant  stood  while  he  operated 
the  elevating  machinery,  the  path  is  about  two 
feet  deep.  The  dirt  is  held  in  place  by  means 
of  pine  boards  nailed  to  oak  stakes  driven  into 
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the  house  where  hot- water  radiators  were 
placed,  or  wherever  needed,  and  the  supply 
could  come  from  the  regular  waterworks.  With 
this  system  of  heating  buildings  by  exhaust 
steam,  the  building  to  be  warmed  should  be 
some  little  distance  from  the  engine — say  from 
100  to  30)  or  400  feet;  and  if  the  dwelling  were 
•on  high  ground,  all  the  better. 

The  thing  that  has  astonished  me  so  much  is 
the  amount  of  heat  furnished  by  the  exhaust 
steam  from  so  small  an  engine,  with  so  cheap 
and  simple  an  apparatus.  We  are  Just  now 
considering  a  similar  arrangement  to  utilize  the 
heat  that  may  be  given  oflf  from  the  exhaust 
.«team  from  our  large  90-horse-power  engine. 
A  considerable  part  of  it  is  already  lised  for 
warming  our  factories:  but  there  is  a  great 
surplus,  even  at  this  moment,  spouting  out  into 
the  frosty  air. 

On  the  left  of  the  greenhouse  you  will  notice 
-a  string  of  sashes  banked  all  around  with  coarse 
strawy  manure.  This  is  the  new  celery  culture 
I  have  been  tel'ing  vou  about.  Iv  grew  nicely 
all  through  the  fore  pan  of  December.  Since 
our  zero  temperature,  however,  I  have  not  dar- 
ed to  take  off  the  sashes.  I  feel  pretty  sure, 
nevertheless,  that  the  celery  is  »il  right.  It 
has  no  steam  heat  under  it.  for  .celery  is  very 
apt  to  rot  with  much  bottom  heat.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  regulate  the  heat,  any  wav,  in 
hot-beds,  during  zero  weather.  On  "this"  ac- 
count I  greatly  prefer  a  low  greenhouse,  some- 
thing like  the  one  given  in  the  picture.    It  is 


the  ground.  The  beds  are  almost  half  manure 
for  a  depth  of  12  or  IS  inches. 

SOWING  TURNIPS  FOR  A  LA  l  i    <  ."^-.OP. 

I  mentioned,  a  while  ago,  that  we  usually 
piv  in  a  sowing  of  turnips  quite  late.  Well,  this 
spcrQn  our  late  turnips  grew  all  through  Xo- 
verrber,  and  made  quite  a  growth,  even  during 
the  fore  part  of  December.    We  some  time  ago 
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Sunken  path,  16  inches. 


PLAN  OF  '.^"HE  BEDS  AND  SUNKEN  PATHS. 

gathered  all  supposed  were  large  enough: 
but  seeing  xhtY  wera  getting  to  be  of  good  size, 
I  told  one  of  t  boys  to  gather  enough  for  din- 
ner, and  if  tl^^y  were  uninjured  by  frost  he 
might  gather  ^^^^  were  of  suificient  size. 
To  my  astonishment  they  were  the  sweetest 
and  nicest  turi'^iP^  of  the  season.  Burpee's 
Breadstone  turn        remarkable  for  standing  a 
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very  low  temperature,  and  it  also  keeps  much 
better  than  the  common  flat  or  round  turnips; 
and  for  a  table  turnip,  my  opinion  is  there  is 
nothing  in  our  seed  catalogues  to  compare  with 
it.  At  present  we  get  25  cents  a  peck  for  the 
Breadstone,  but  only  10  cents  a  peck  for  the 
Purple-top  Globe.  You  might  ask  why  we  do 
not  raise  all  Breadstone.  Well,  it  requires  a 
longer  season,  like  the  rutabagas;  but  the 
Purple-top  Globe  grows  so  quickly  we  can  put 
them  in  the  ground  after  other  crops  that  are 
gathered  quite  late. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  NOVELTIES  FOR  1893. 

Although  we  are  constantly  experimenting 
with  the  novelties,  we  do  not  find  many  things 
each  season  enough  better  than  our  old  varie- 
ties to  warrant  giving  them  a  place  in  our  cat- 
alogue. When  we  do  get  something  valuable, 
however,  it  often  repays  us  for  all  our  experi- 
menting. I  have  several  times  taken  some 
special  vegetable,  and  planted  every  variety  I 
could  find  in  our  most  voluminous  seed  cata- 
logues. The  verdict  has  so  often  been,  "  No 
improvement  in  any  of  them,"  that  it  is  getting 
to  be  rather  monotonous.  During  the  past  sea- 
son, we  have  given  a  careful  test  to  Henderson's 
Country  Gentleman  corn.  It  is  certainly  a 
stronger  grower,  and  has  larger  ears,  than  the 
Shoepeg,  while  the  quality  is  just  as  good. 
Very  likely  it  has  been  developed  from  the 
Shoepeg;  but  when  planted  side  by  side  with  it 
in  the  same  ground,  it  shows  a  very  distinct 
superiority.  Onions,  melons,  and  a  great  many 
other  things,  during  the  past  season,  seemed  to 
sport  more  than  usual.  In  other  words,  the 
seed  did  not  seem  to  be  true  to  name.  After  I 
noticed  that  our  Experiment  Station  had  the 
same  trouble  with  onions,  I  began  to  think  it 
was  something  in  the  season.  I  can  not  quite 
understand,  however,  how  the  season  should 
make  Prizetaker  onion  seed  show  a  greater 
number  of  red  onions,  as  well  as  the  usual 
straw  color.  I  can,  however,  understand  how 
so  much  wetness  might  make  them  badly  shap- 
ed, and  perhaps  it  did. 

The  trade  in  onion-plants  raised  in  hot-beds 
and  greenhouses  will  probably  be  a  remarkable 
feature  during  the  coming  season.  The  green- 
house I  have  shown  you  is  admirably  adapte(i 
to  this  business.  For  raising  onion -plants  lo 
put  out  in  the  field,  no  heat  is  really  needtd, 
for  they  need  not  be  started  till  February  or 
March.  If  started  in  February  you  will  Per- 
haps need  some  bottom  heat,  such  asyoij'get 
from  fermenting  manure.  I  shall  commence 
sowing  onion  seeds  In  our  hot-beds  and  green- 
houses in  .IgLPuarv.  The  little  plants  must 
have  lots  of^^^hine.  They  get  contrary^  and 
refuse  to  gro\'^bless  you  have  your  beds  where 
the  sun  can  strike  them  full  and  square.  Cel- 
ery-plants, however,  will  do  nicely,  ever^  if  they 
do  not  get  a  bit  of  sunshine  at  all;  therefore 
you  can  give  your  celery-plants  the  shaded 
beds.  Pie  plant  does  just  as  well  witl^out  a  bit 
of  light;  in  fact,  we  get  the  handsomest  stalks 
in  a  dark  cellar.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  v./hiie  here, 
told  me  that  pie-plant  can  be  forcf^d  in  an  or- 
dinary cellar,  without  heat  from  fermenting 
manure,  or  any  thing  else.  My  iriipression  is, 
the  cellar  should  be  rather  warm,  c  ^  you  should 
use  a  warm  place  in  the  cellar  Asparagus, 
also,  grows  verv  well  in  the  dar-j^;  but  I  think 
it  makes  larger  and  stronger  shoots  where 
it  can  have  some  sunshine.  I  ha  ye  never  tried 
raising  peas  under  glass;  but  ^ve  have  some 
just  now  coming  up  in  that  n  ew  greenhouse. 
While  I  think  of  it,  who  has  r^jged  the  Free- 
man potatoes  during  the  past  s.eason  ?  and  has 
anybody  got  any  for  sale  ?  It  ^oes  not  seem  as 
if  we  should  let  friends  Terr  ^  ^nd  Maule  mo- 
nopolize so  good  a  thing  much  ^g^p 
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How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  OLord  of  bests!  |  jj 
My  soul  lougeth,  yea,  even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of    I . 
the  Lord;  my  heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  out  for  the 
living- God.— Psalm  84:  1,  2.  i  tol 

i  bii 

It  is  a  bad  plan  for  Christian  people  to  travel  ;  sal 
on  Sunday.   I  know  it  is  bad,  in  the  same  way  l  ^ii 
that  Mark  Twain  knew  it  was  bad  to  tell  lies,  at 
Somebody  asked  him  what  made  him  so  posi-  th 
tive  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  he  said  he  1  \\ 
knew  by  experience.   In  the  same  way,  I  know  j! 
by  experience  that  It  is  bad  and  demoralizing^  ^ 
for  one  who  professes  to  be  a  Christian,  to  en-  ca 
courage  Sunday  travel.   I  am  not  going  to  lay  ta 
down  rules  that  will  apply  to  all  people  and  to  gi 
all  circumstances;  and,  in  fact,  I  am  not  going 
to  lay  down  any  rules  at  all.    I  am  simply  going  i  . 
to  give  you  a  little  experience  that  Mrs.  Root  I 
and  myself  had  when  we  thought  we  were  !  l, 
obliged  to  travel  and  do  business  on  Sunday.  1 
When  we  got  ready  to  leave  El  Paso  we  found  I 
that,  by  taking  the  first  train,  we  could  only  i 
reach  New  Orleans  some  time  Saturday  night  1 
or  Sunday  morning;  but  when  we  got  on  board 
I  supposed  we  could  stop  over,  but  found  after- 
ward we  could  do  so  only  by  buying  new  tickets ; 
and  as  the  sleeper  was  paid  for  .through  to  New 
Orleans,  we  should  also  lose  our  sleeper  tickets. 
Under  the  circumstances  there  was  really  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  decide  that,  as  soon  as  we 
reached  New  Orleans,  to  get  a  boarding-place 
somewhere  near  the  depot,  and  then  get  to 
church  as  soon  as  we  could.    We  reached  New 
Orleans  about  two  hours  before  church  time, 
and  I  left  Mrs.  Root  at  the  depot  waiting-rpom 
while  I  sallied  forth  to  find  some  sort  of  home  ' 
during  our  week  or  ten  days'  stay  in  the  city,  i 
I  did  not  leave  her  in  the  waiting-room,  after 
all,  for  the  beautiful  June  morning  called  her 
outdoors,  as  it  did  almost  ererybody  eli^o.  Evyn 
though  it  was  the  la«t  of  February,  peach-trees 
were  in  Moom,  things  were  coming  up  in  the 
gardens,  trees  were  leaving  out,  etc.   When  I 
stg,rted  out  to  find  a  lodging-place  on  Sunday  I  I 
felt  guilty.   It  is  true,  we  might  have  gone  to  a 
hotel;  but  we  did  not  want  to  pay  hotel  bills,  i 
and  we  thought  it  would  be  better  to  find 
a  quiet  lodging-place,  even  though  it  was 
Sunday.    I  had  been  in  New  Orleans  before,  but 
some  way  that  Sunday  morning  I  didn't  re- 
member the  lay  of  The  city  very  well.  I  thought 
I  would  keep  a  little  out  of  the  business  part, 
and  therefore  I  strayed  back  into  the  oldest 
part  of  the  city,  as  I  was  afterward  told.  The 
houses  w  ere  all  old,  and  exceedingly  dirty.  The 
paving-stones  in  the  street  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  worn  by  the  tramp  of  centuries;  and 
although  I  walked  a  mile  or  two,  I  could  not 
find  a  single  spot  but  that  looked  as  if  it  also 
held  the  accumulation  of  the  filth  of  centuries. 
The  people  where  I  applied  for  rooms  were 
dirty  and  disgusting.   At  first  I  did  not  stop  at 
all  where  the  surroundings  looked  so  forbid- 
ding; but  I  got  tired  and  sweaty,  and  it  was  get- 
ting  near  church  time,  and  then  I  became  nerv-  M 
ous,  because  Mrs.  Root  would  wonder  where  in  ■ 
the  world  I  could  be  so  long,  and  I  thought  we  « 
should  have  to  put  up  at  some  sort  of  place,  at  i 
least  until  Sunday  was  over.   So  I  became  des-  % 
perate.   Not  only  were  the  prices  higher  than 
any  thing  I  ever  heard  of  before,  but  when  I 
looked  into  the  rooms  I  felt  sure  that  Sue  would 
never  consent  to  even  step  over  the  threshold. 
Why,  dirt  and  filth  and  disorder  were  no  name 
for  it.   I  fiaally  found  a  public  square  where 
there  was  a  garden,  flowers,  monuments,  etc. 
but  even  the  garden  and  floivers  looked  dirty 
and  sorrowful;  and  overlooking  this  square  I 
found  a  room  considerably  better— that  is,  there 
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was  more  tawdry  finery  about  it;  but  the  woman 
I  who  had  it  in  charge  wanted  ?"2.no  a  day  just 
for  the  room  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  board, 
i  Sick  at  heart,  guilty  in  conscience,  and  home- 
i  sick  withal.  I  decided  we  should  have  to  take 
I  this— at  least  for  one  day.    Then  somebody 
[  told  me  I  could  get  a  nice  room  'at  a  low  price, 
but  the  man  who  o\\  ned  it  was  clerking  in  a 
saloon,  and  I  must  go  into  the  saloon  to  see  him; 
I  and  on  the  principle  that  drowning  men  catch 
at  straws — no.  no  I  it  was  not  quite  so  bad  as 
that.  I  know,  but  I  felt  a  good  deal  that  way— 
I  ventured  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  to  enter 
Sb  saloon  on  Sunday,  and  it  was  a  New  Orleans 
saloon  besides.  Oh  dear:  to  think  that  anybody 
can  want  to  stay  in  such  a  place,  amid  such 
talk  and  such  surroundings,  and  especially  on 
God's  holy  day  I 

So  far  I  had  abstained  from  riding  on  the 
street-cars:  but  I  was  sosweaty  and  used  up  that 
I  felt  that  I  must  have  relief.   Besides,  if  1 
should  attempt  to  go  back  all  the  way  on  foot 
we  should  never  get  to  church  at  all.    Oh  how 
I  did  long  to  be  with  Christian  people  as  they 
gathered  into  a  Christian  church  about  that 
time  every  Sunday  morning'.    I  thought  of  th.e 
words  of  my  text  at  tho  head  of  this  talk,  and  I 
felt  them  as  I  never  did  before.  Was  it  po-sible 
that  David  felt  as  I  did  when  he  said.    My  soul 
longeth.  yea.  even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the 
Lord"?  At  any  rate,  those  words  seemed  better 
fitted  to  express  my  feelings  then  than  any 
language  I  could  ever  have  framed  myself.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  had  traveled  almost  all  over  the 
whole  great  city  of  New  Orleans  :  but  I  was 
honest  when  I  told  Sue  that:  I  had  not  found 
even  one  decent  home  for  human  beings.  To- 
ward the  close  of  my  walk  '  met  people  on  the 
way  to  churches,  with  th<  :r  Bibles  and  hymn- 
books:  but  somehow  even  rhese  people  did  not 
look  like  the  Christians  1  had  been  wont  to 
meet  with  on  Sunday.    T  suppose  my  guilty 
<n«:cience  was  at  the  bo  torn  of  the  whole  of 
^  my  bi,_''^e]iugs  that  morning.    When  I  told 
Sue  the  situationr Vus  said  at  Ou-^.^hat  we 
should  go  to  the  nearest  hotel  and  then'  ^  to 
church.    But.  lo  and  bi  !,f)idl  there  were  no  ,.- 
tels  near  the  depot,     l  iv^re  were  some  h)\v 
whisky-shops  that  did  a  little  hotel-keeping  as 
a  kind  of  side  issue,  but  we  felt  as  if  we  could 
not  go  there.    Everybody  recommended  us  to 
the  St.  Charles;  and.  even  though  it  would  cost 
S4.00  a  day  for  each  of  us.  we  decided  it  was 
the  shortest  cut  toward  "remembering  the 
Sabbath  day.  to  keep  it  holy."   Of  course,  we 
had  to  ride  on  a  street-car,  for  the  St.  Charles 
was  two  or  three  miles  away.   It  was  the  same 
«ar  I  cam*  up  on:  and  I  knew  that  my  compan- 
ion must  be  more  shocked  than  she  ever  was 
before  in  all  her  life,  by  the  sights  that  met  my 
^ye  as  I  came  up.   It  was  where  the  car  passed 
the  French  Market.   She  soon  began  to  mtike 
protests  as  we  came  near  people  in  the  rush 
and  whirl  of  busy  traffic  on  God's  day.   I  told 
her  10  wait  a  littlp  and  she  would  be  astonished 
still  more.   A  little  further,  and  a  great  crowd 
"i"  p^'ople— thousands,  in  fact— were  "hollering" 
d  yelling,  and  jostling  each  other,  while  auc- 
loeers.  street- fakirs,  venders  of  all  sorts  of 
- o  iries  and  tawdry  finery,  mades\ich  a  hubbub 
and  roar  in  their  pITorts  to  shout. the  merits  of 
Their  wares,  that  it  was  like  a  litiie  Isabel  on 
earth. 

I    have    forgotten    just  what    Sue  said. 
*  ut  it  was  something  like  this:    "  Why.  hus- 
;.d.  is  it  possible  that  here  in  the  United 
ates,  and  on  God"s  holy  day.  there  can  be 
ndsuch  a  disgraceful  scene  as  this?"  ^Vhen 
vas  talking  to  a  friend  about  it  afterward  he 
;  lied.  "  Oh!  the  thing  is  not  near  as  bad  now 
;  s  it  tised  to  be  years  ago.   Thev  have  stopped 
t:ie  drinking,  and  quieted  down  the  disorderly 
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element,  so  it  is  quite  respectable  now  to  what 
it  was  once."* 

We  finally  came  on  to  a  stre.n  that  did  con- 
tain some  nice  stores  and  buildings :  i"iiu  it  was 
full  of  people,  and  there  was  little  to  indicate  to 
anybody  that  it  was  other  than  a  week  day. 
We  approached  the  great  St.  Charles  Hote'l. 
When  I  thought  of  mixing  in  with  that  busy 
crowd  there,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  could  not 
stand  it.   I  had  been  praying  to  m vself  for  quite 
a  little  while— yes.  my  heart  had  been  full  of 
prayer  and  promises  to  God.  that,  if  he  would 
deliver  us  this  time,  as  lie  had  so  many  times 
before.  I  would  try  hard  to  avoid  being  obliged 
to  travel  on  Sunday  hereafter.  Then  somebody 
touched  my  arm.  and  a  pleasant-looking  man 
said.  ••  Excuse  me.  friends,  but  I  take  it  you  are 
strangers  here,  and  may  be  you  would  like  quiet 
and  respectable  accommodations  right  in  this 
neighborhood,  where  it  will  cost  you  only  half 
as  much  as  at  the  St.  Charles."   I' said  at  once 
that  he  was  just  the  friend  we  were  looking  for; 
but  Mrs.  Root  suggested  that  we  look  at  the 
room  first.   I  felt  as  if  I  would  take  any  thing 
with  my  eyes  shut  just  then,  providing  I  could 
get  it  of  somebody  v\  ho  tulked  and  acted  in  such 
a  frendly  ^^  ay  as  did  that  man.    We  were  ush- 
ered into  tlie  room,  that  cost  two  dollars  a  day 
each,  including  board.    As  soon  as  the  door 
was  closed,  I  said.  "  Thank  God,  we  are  finally 
where  we  can  get  ready  for  church."   I  had 
taken  it  for  granted  that  otir  room  was  quite 
respectable  :  but  when  I  expressed  as  much, 
Sue  took  hold  of  one  of  the  pillow-slips  and 
stripped  it  back.   There  it  was— grease,  dirt, 
and  filth,  simply  covered  ap  by  a  thin  bit  of 
starched  white  'cloth.    Then  she  lifted  a  por- 
tion of  the  carpeting  witli  her  foot.    Now,  in 
our  home,  ;      .u  lift  a  carpet  or  pillow-slip  you 
will  not  til     '  iv  Tiling  out  of  sight  that  does 
not  con'e-  .■  -      .s  ith  what  is  iu  sight.    The  car- 
pets ant.  lugs.  and  everything  that  will  hold 
dirt,  get  out  on  to  the  clothes-line,  and  get  such 
a  spanking  that  they  ought  to  remember  it  ever 
after svard.     We  wei'e  alone.     I  put  out  my 
hand  to  my  wife,  and  we  knelt  down  and  asked 
God  to  t:ike  us  poor  helpless  sinneis  into  his 
care  and  keeping.    Then  w  q  hastily  slicked  up. 
nd  joined  the  crowd  of  pt^ople  that  were  on 
eir  way  to  one  of  the  large  fine  churches  in 
I'w  Orleans.    The  simple  fact  of  joining  in 
wh  a  lot  of  people  who  looked  and  acted 
lil^  Christians,  was  like  balm  to  our  troubled 
soLf.    There  was  an  immense  audience,  and 
the  ermon  was  a  grand  one— just   such  a 
one  IS  you  might  expect  for  such  a  nice, 
cleaj intelligent  looking  congregation  of  peo- 
ple. Toward  the  close  of  his  remarks  the 
preac'-r  spoke  of  the  beautiful  monuments  to 
be  foud  here  and  there  all  through  New  Or- 
leans. He  spoke  of  the  beautiful  statue  of 
Marga-t,  that  I  have  described  to  you  before. 
Then  hotsed  words  something  like  these: 

"  My  fiends.  . why  have  the  people  of  New 
Orleans '^en  fit  to  thus  preserve  the  memory  of 
our  depa^ed  great?  Did  the  man  whose  mar- 
ble statu  we  see  in  the  park  in  front  of  this 
church  wi  his  right  to  be  thus  remembered  by 


*In  all  m.travels.  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  I 
had  never  b^'ore  come  across  any  >-ueh  state  of  af- 
fairs as  met  n  eyes  and  ears  that  Sunday  morning- 
in  New  Orleai  Sa-a  Francisco  has  been  called  a 
wicked  city;  1  1 1  have  been  in  almost  every  part 
of  it,  and  on  Siidaytoo.  abd  yet  no  such  diu  and 
clatter  and  distder  and  uproar  ever  before  came  to 
my  ears.  Still,  le  people  in  and  around  tliat  French 
market  seemed  o  take  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  an 
everyday  occur  "ce.  The  nearest  approach  to  the 
scene  I  have  eve  seen  is  the  crowd  around  a  low- 
lived circus  jusfheft^re  the  door  is  open.  Before 
beer-selling-  and  ^imbling-  were  banished  from  our 
State  fairs,  we  u&d  to  ^ee.  years  ago.  something  a 
httle  like  it,  only  .n  a  smaller  scale. 
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saying  in  his  life,  '  Great  am  I,  and  I  will  pre- 
vail?' No,  no!  We  have  men  in  our  land  who 
imagine  themselves  to  be  great— those  who 
think  that  by  their  money  they  can  command 
the  respect  and  the  esteem  of  their  fellow-men: 
but  we  never  build  monuments  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  such.  The  one  whose  statue 
stands  so  near  this  church  never  thought  of  self. 
He  was  forgetful  of  self.  He  did  not  even  try  to 
make  money  and  get  rich.  He  said,  '  Great  is 
truth,  and  it  will  prevail,'  and  he  magnified  the 
name  oi  Jesus  Christ  instead  of  parading  hi  mself. 
That  is  why  he  became  great,  and  that  is  why 
we  feel  proud  to  think  that  such  a  man  ever 
lived,  and  thank  God  for  his  memory  as  we  pass 
by  the  beautiful  piece  of  work  with  its  sur- 
roundings dedicated  to  his  memory." 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  given  the  above  so 
poorly  and  imperfectly.  The  thought  was  pre- 
sented by  one  of  our  finest  scholars  and  greatest 
orators.  As  soon  as  church  was  out,  we  hasten- 
ed to  see  whose  name  was  carved  on  the  monu- 
ment that  was  chosen  to  grace  the  center  of  the 
beautiful  park.  Sure  enough,  it  was  the  name 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  This  park,  in  front  of 
of  the  church,  w^as  clean,  refreshing,  compared 
to  the  locality  I  traversed  in  the  morning. 

After  we  got  home  from  church  I  remembered 
that  I  had  in  my  pocket  a  letter  from  J.  W. 
Winder,  whom  I  used  to  be  a  little  acquainted 
with  when  he  was  a  bee-keeper  in  Cincinnati, 
some  twenty  years  ago.   I  left  Mrs.  Root  in  our 
room,  while  I  hunted  up  friend  Winder;  and, 
sure  enough,  he  was  "  friend  Winder"  that  Sun- 
day afternoon,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Al- 
most his  first  words  were,  "  Why,  brother  Root, 
why  did  you  not  come  right  to  me?  I  had  a 
room  engaged  for  you.   I  expected  that  you 
would,  of  course,  come  right  there  and  bring 
your  wife."   Then  I  hurried  back  as  fast  as  I 
could  to  Mrs.  Root.    We  paid  a  dollar  for  the 
use  of  the  room  while  we  were  gone  to  church, 
and  then  came  the  answer  to  our  prayers  of  the 
morning.    Sue  had  b(-en  saying  that  she  felt  as 
if  she  must  have  a  little  rest  where  she  could 
look  out  upon  green  grass  and  flowers  and  trees; 
and  Mr.  Winder  had  chosen  a  real  gem  of  a 
place  for  us.   When  I  looked  at  it  and  contrast- 
ed it  with  my  adventures  of  the  morning,  it 
seemed  almost  like  stepping  from  earth  tr 
heaven.   The  lady  who  owned  the  rooms  was  ■ 
devoted  Christian,  and  we  soon  became  fa. 
friends.   She  took  us  to  their  services  ai 
prayer-meetings,  and  they  wanted  me  to  sp^k 
to  the  Endeavor  Society;  and  then  friend  Wi- 
der wanted  to  introduce  me  to  a  young  _.an 
who  had  given  up  tobacco  because  of  the  Jks 
In  Gleanings;  and  after  he  had  given  u  to- 
bacco he  felt  as  if  he  would  like  to  go  stillfur- 
ther  and  become  a  Christian:  and  I  hearhim 
give  his  testimony  at  the  Endeavor  Sciety. 
Then  friend  Winder  took  us  to  hear  a  Mthod- 
ist  preacher  who  is  devoting  his  life  to  bking 
up  the  children  who  are  employed  in  thf  facto- 
ries in  New  Orleans.   But  I  shall  havf  to  tell 
you  about  this  in  my  next  paper.   In  tls  pres- 
ent one  I  have  given  the  dark  side  of  «^ew  Or- 
leans.   Now  just  wait  a  little  and  I /ill  show 
you  some  of  the  bright  side,  forthere  are 
Christian  people  and  beautiful  chrches  and 
devoted  pastors  doing  God's  servift  valiantly 
there  as  elsewhere  ;  and  there  ae  beautiful 
clean  homes  and  fine  gardens  ad  residences 
that  will  compare  with  any  thing.ve  have  any- 
where.   Folks  who  travel  on  Sun  ay  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  get  a  glimpse  of  the  best  pople  and  the 
best  things  in  this  world,  and  the^need  not  ex- 
pect to. 

I  afterward  discovered  that  he  difficulty  I 
found  in  getting  rooms,  especially  in  that 
part  of  the  city,  and  the  high  pices  that  were 
asked  for  very  indifferent  one^was  owing  to 


the  fact  that  our  arrival  in  the  city  was  just  a 
little  before  the  advent  of  the  Mardi  Gras  car- 
nival, and  almost  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  a 
lodging-place  is  usually  engaged,  oftentimes  at 
enormous  prices,  weeks  beforehand.  I  make 
this  explanation  lest  I  should  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  our  Southern  friends  are,  as  a  general 
thing,  exorbitant  in  their  prices  for  accomoda- 
dations.  In  my  next  I  will  tell  you  how  many 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  can  be  procured  in  New 
Orleans  for  less  money  than  in  almost  any 
other  city  in  our  land. 

THE  OLD    MISSION    CHURCHES  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
COAST. 

When  I  spoke  of  these,  and  mentioned  going 
inside  of  the  old  church  at  Paso  del  Norte,  I 
had  never  been  told  that  the  Old  Mission  people 
were  Roman  Catholics.  You  may  think  me 
stupid,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  Somebody 
told  me  they  were  a  sort  of  Jesuits:  but  that 
did  not  convey  any  particular  meaning  to  me. 
I  certainly  had  no  intention  of  hurting  the 
feelings  of  any  one  of  my  readers,  and  1  humbly 
beg  tlieir  pardon  for  my  carelessness.  Quite  a 
number  of  long  letters  have  been  received,  ex- 
plaining quite  fully  the  faith  of  the  Old  Mis- 
sion people  who  pushed  their  churches  and 
their  teachings  far  into  the  wilderness  of  the 
Pacific  coast  years  ago.  Now,  dear  brothers 
and  sisters  of  that  Old  Mission  church  I  spoke 
of,  and  wherever  else  you  may  be  found,  will 
you  not  join  with  the  rest  of  us  in  waging  war 
against  wickedness  and  sin  wherever  found? 
And  may  we  not  hope  that  the  bull-fights,  de- 
scribed below,  that  are  held  so  near  to  that  very 
old  church,  may  soon  be  either  stopped  alto- 
gether, or  made  to  go  a  little  further  away 
from  its  sacred  precincts? 


BULL-FIGHTING,  AND  THE  OLD  MISSION  CHURCH 
AT  PASO  DEL  NORTE. 

We  take  the  following  clipping  fro-.ne 
Penny  Press,  of  Cleveland: 

FIVE  BUIo'  TORTURED   AND  TWO  HORSES  KILLED. 

Eii'ASO,  Tex.,  Dec.  7.— Bull-flg-hting-  was  a  fea- 
iie  of  tlie  annua]  festa  at  Juarez,  Mexico,  just 
icross  the  Rio  Grande  from  tliis  city. 

The  I'ing-  adjoins  the  old  church,  for  the  Mexicans 
believe  in  bull-fighting-  as  firmly  as  tliey  believe  in 
their  creed,  and  malie  it  a  leading  feature  of  the 
church  festivals. 

Three  thousand  people  saw  five  bulls  tortured,  two 
horses  killed,  and  another  wounded.  The  first  bull 
turned  in  refused  to  fight.  The  second  was  not  as 
big-  as  the  first,  but  had  plenty  of  fig-ht.  He  sent 
the  toreadors  behind  the  blinds  in  a  hurry,  and 
brought  first  blood  by  hooking-  one  of  the  men  in 
the  hand.  The  three  other  bulls  brought  in  made 
good  fights. 

There  were  several  narrow  escapes,  and  two  flg-ht- 
ers  were  caught,  but  not  seriously  hurt.  These  in- 
cidents set  the  Mexicans  to  yelling-  frantically. 

Two  horses  were  killed  under  one  picador,  and  a 
third  was  severely  hooked.  The  horses  were  blind- 
folded, and  wholly  dependent  upon  the  science  of 
their  rider  for  protection  from  the  mad  rushes  of 
the  bulls.  But  the  fellow  handled  the  pike  clumsi- 
ly, and  utterly  failed  to  keep  off  the  bull,  whose 
sharp  horns  would  penetrate  a  horse's  side,  and 
horse  and  rider  would  be  thrown  to  the  ground.  The 
picador  was  rescued  while  the  infuriated  bull  was 
g-oring-  the  horse. 

The  last  bull  was  killed  by  the  picador  at  the  first 
thrust  of  his  sword,  which  entered  between  the 
shoulder-blades  and  cut  the  beast's  heart  in  two. 

And  this,  dear  friends,  occurred  only  a  few 
days  ago.  If  not  exactly  in  the  United  States, 
it  was  just  over  the  line,  an  easy  walk  from 
Uncle  Sam's  domain.  Truly  there  is  a  field  for 
missionary  work  right  close  to  our  boundaries. 
I  have  thought  best  to  give  it,  as  it  corroborates 
what  I  said  ri  my  description  in  regard  to  lo- 
cating the  arena  for  bull-fights  so  near  the  old 
church. 
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BuTter 
the  evil. 

aud  honey  ~liall 
and  ohoos','  tne  i- 

he  ear.  That  he  may  know  to  refuse 
o  jd.— Isaiah  T:  15. 

We  are  enjoying  a  "cold  snap"  just  now. 
How  are  those  bees  ? 


By  the  time  this  niinaber  is  in  the  press  we 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  I.  R.  and  E.  R.)  expect  to.be 
in  attendance  at  the  North  American  conven- 
tion in  Washington. 


We  wish  to  call  particular  atteniion  to  a 
novel  paper  bee-escape,  described  in  another 
column,  that  can  be  made  for  less, than  a  cent 
each  by  anybody,  and  by  the  hundreds,  with  no 
other  instrument  than  a"  pine  stick. 


OxE  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  business  of  keep- 
ing bees  is  the  unce/tai/t^y  of  tht^  honey  crop, 
rambler,  in  this  issue,  in  his  comparison  of  the 
'uey  industry  tn  ri;at  of  the  making  of  beet 
igaf,  brings  thi>     t  in  strong  contrast. 

Ox  page  888.  Dec.  1.  friend  Golden  uses  the 
xpression.  "  in  all  stages  down  to  eggs,  and  no-t 
;  queen."  He  meant  tosay,  ''not  a  queen  miss- 
ng."  In  correcting  hib  manuscript  he  accident- 
ilfy  scratched  out  the  •  missing  "  word.  The 
Aord  seoflQS  to  have  heen    missing  "  all  round. 


Although  Bro.  Hut.  iiinson  was  s*^ 
i  iticised  on  account  of  his  course  in  the  s  , 
liouey  matter,  the  last  number  of  his  joa. . 
shows  that  he  stands  tire  well.   Instead  of  ••  get- 
ting mad."  nothing  daunted   he  accepts  the 
.  ivcisms  in  good  part,  and  goes  ahead  and  gets 
ap  an  t.-usually  g:ood  number  of  that  already 
-xcellent  paper,  ^irJ^ce-htt-orrl,  Hevieic. 


We  had  hoped  to  close  the  discussion  on 
<ugar  honey  in  this  issue  as  previously  aL 
rounced:  but  as  it  is  such  a  "red-hot  subject.* 
tud  as  two  more  of  our  able  correspondents  beg 
to  be  heard,  the  matter  will  have  to  run  over 
into  our  Jan.  loth  issue,  after  which  time  we 
must  positively  refuse  to  entertain  further  dis- 
cussion, at  least  for  the  present.  Perhaps  some 
of  us  '■  didn't  know  it  was  loaded." 


That  picture  of  the  Rambler  at  the  World's 
Fair,  and  the  general  remarks  on  matrimony, 
by  the  senior  editor  and  Dr.  Miller  elsewhere  in 
the  same  issue  (Dec.  1).  raised  a  perfect  storm 
from  the  bachelors  in  California.  We  give,  in 
another  column,  a  good  sample  of  how  one 
bachelor  feels.  His  article  is  not  exactly  a 
storm  of  abuse  nor  a  howl  of  protest,  but  a 
bright,  witty  rejoinder,  and  a  facetious  disser- 
tation on  the  character  of  xhe  Rambler.  We 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  rislyv 
business  dealing  in  futures,  especially  in  the 
line  of  matrimony,  and,  and— perhaps  some  of 
our  bachelor  friends  have  fe\t  just  so  before. 


FOOD  AND  FUEL — HOW  THEY  ARE  WASTED. 

Some  good  authority  on  heating  dwellings 
says  that,  with  many  of  the  open  grates  and 
ireplaces,  nine-tenths  of  the  heat  go-^s  up  the 
-himney,  and  only  one-tenth  is  i  tilized  for 
warminc  the  room.  Another  good  authority 
states  that,  when  we  swallow  our  food  a>  the 
majority  of  people  do  when  they  eat  their 
meals,  three-fouiths  of  it  goes  off  as  waste,  and 
only  one-fourth  nourishes  the  body.  So  you 
-■f  vow  will  really  sore  iiwney  I  y  eating  slowlv 


and  chewing  your  food  until  the  machinery  of 
thp  digestive  apparatus  can  get  hold  of  and 
iitilizr  ^Vh-ry  'nit  of  it.  A.  I.  R. 


CHESHIRE   AXD  COWAX  OX  DIGESTH'X  OF  XEC- 
TAR.  AX'D  DIGESTIOX  IX  GENERAL. 

On  page  10.  Prof.  Cook  makes  a  couple  of 
quotations  from  Thos.  W.  Cowan's  excellent 
work.  ••  The  Honey-bee."  in  which  he.  Cowan, 
seems  to  corroborate  Prof.  Cook.  JSome  time 
ago  when  this  matter  of  digested  nectar  came 
up.  Mr.  Cowan  sent  us  a  letter  in  which  he 
differed  quite  materially  from  the  position  of 
Prof.  Cook  on  the  matter  of  digestion.  This 
letter  was  forwarded  at  the  time  to  the  pro- 
fessor, but  was  by  him  inadvertently  mislaid, 
and  hence  was  never  published.  Now.  if  two 
such  great  lights  hold  different  vii  ws  ou  the 
subject  of  digestion,  will  it  not  largely  modify 
the  force  of  the  quotations  so  far  as  they  may 
support  Prof.  Cook's  position?  In  ail  of  this 
discussion  a  great  deal  hinges  on  what  we 
mean  by  liigestion.  or  what  definitions  \^  e  may 
accept.  Now.  with  regard  to  Cheshire,  if  we 
understand  the  matter  correctly  he  does  not 
support  Prof.  Cook's  position  at  all.  The  quo- 
tations which  we  herr-with  prpsent  from  Che- 
shire's Bees  and  Bee-keeping.  Vol.  I.,  were  first 
pointed  out  by  W.  F.  Clarke,  in  xh^  Bcc-'kccpcrs' 
Bevieic:  and  as  they  answer  our  purpose,  we 
reproduce  them  here.  The  tirst  one  appears  on 
page  W.  Vol.  I.,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Let  us  now  investig-ate  in  detail  the  stomach- 
month  and  chyle-sTomacli.  We  have  already  learned 
that  the  first  of  these  enaWes  the  bee  to  store  honey, 
«  iiich,  although  carried  thin  her  body,  does  not 
Titer  her  dig-estive  system. 

rhe  second  one.  on  page  65.  reads  thus: 

<  he  honey-sHC  of  the  bee  corresponds  to  the  crop 

1  most  insects.  When  nectar  is  o-athered  by 
the  foraging  bees,  it  is  simply  held  in  store  In  this 
cavity,  the  processes  of  digestion  In  no  true  sense 
begnnning  until  the  next  chamber,  the  chyle- 
stomach,  is  reached. 

To  make  sure  we  were  right,  we  verified  the 
quotations  as  above,  and  find  them,  as  furnished 
by  Mr.  Clarke,  to  be  correct,  by  the  volumes  of 
Cheshire  we  have. 


CUT    XAILS    VERSUS    WTRE    XAILS     FOR  BEE- 
HIVES :   WHAT'  XAILS  TO  USE  FOR  DIF- 
FEREXT  KIXDS  OF  WORK. 

We  notice  by  the  New  York  TrWurit.  that 
"  ut  nails  have  been  d'nermined.  aiier  a  gov- 
enment  test,  to  be  supt-jior  to  wire  nails  in 
hcding  power."  This  verities  our  personal 
exprience  exactly.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
usevire  nails  to  fasten  sidewalk  boards  to  the 
run  ers  lor  stringers).  If  you  will  take  notice, 
vouvill  see  that  all  such  boards  secured  by 
wire  nails  will  show  the  heads  of  the  nails 
stickng  up  in  a  few  months,  anywhere  from  a 
thirt/second  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch  above  the 
surfac  of  the  wood;  but  not  so  with  cut  nails. 
They  ever  stick  up  unless  the  wood  is  worn 
or  rottd  away  around  them. 

A  eomle  of  years  ago  we  owned,  as  some  of 
our  readers  remember,  a  kicking  horse.  He 
took  paricular  delight  in  battering  the  side  of 
his  stall. ir  a  sort  of  barricade  that  we  had 
constructei  and  fastened  with  wire  nails,  to 
keep  the  hirse  in  the  next  stall  from  being 
kicked;  but  every  two  or  three  days  we  had  to 
drive  those  wire  nails  in  again,  because  the 
continual  batering  would  result  in  leaving  the 
.heads  of  thoe  nails  sticking  up  from  a  sixteenth 
to  an  eight*  of  an  inch.  Unless  they  were 
■"  driven  hou*^  '*  occasionally,  the  whole'  struc- 
ture would  hwe  tumbled  down.  But,  drive  on 
those  nails  much  as  we  would,  we  could  not 
get  the  boaids  to  "hug"  together  tight.  We 
had  almost  .ecided  to  u^^e  screws,  when  the 
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thought  occurred  to  us  that  cut  hails,  from  their 
wedge  shape,  would  hold  the  boards  together 
all  right.  The  experiment  was  so  simple  that 
we  tried  it  at  once;  and  the  result  was,  that 
that  barricade  stayed  up  without  any  more 
fussing  with  it. 

The  wire- nail  catalogues  will  give  you- very 
nice  engravings,  showing  you  how  the  cut  nail 
breaks  the  wood,  and  how  the  wire  nail  simply 
passes  through  the  grain,  making  a  nice  smooth 
round  hole.  All  this  is  true  to  a  certain  extent; 
but  as  a  cut  nail  is  wedge-shaped,  the  further 
it  is  driven  into  the  wood,  the  more  it  draios; 
and  when  it  is  driven  clear  up  to  the  head,  the 
broken  parts  of  the  wood  are  wedged  up  tightly 
against  the  surface  of  the  nail;  and  as  soon  as 
a  hammer  is  applied  to  draw  the  nail  out,  the 
particles  of  wood  lying  against  the  nail  begin 
to  assume  their  former  position,  but  can  not,  as 
they  now  have  the  nail  to  press  against;  and 
the  harder  the  nail  is  pulled,  the  tighter  these 
bits  of  wood  bind,  until  the  hammer  forces 
them  from  their  position;  and  this  pressure  is 
made  much  harder,  it  should  be  remembered, 
by  the  greater  roughness  of  the  cut  nail  as  com- 
pared with  tiie  wii-e. 

If.  for  any  reason,  a  couple  of  boards  are 
sprung  apart,  wire  nails  will  fail  to  draiv  them 
together;  but  a  cut  nail  will  make  them  "  hug."' 
Now,  the  point  is  right  here:  That  for  bee- 
hives of  X  lumber  (it  doesn't  matter  so  much 
with  Dovetailed  hives)  we  want  a  cut  nail  that 
will  make  a  tight,  close  joint— one  that  will 
make  the  edges  of  the  board  hug  together.  On 
account  of  the  danger  from  splitting,  a  wire 
nail  is  better  for  %  hive  lumber.  Wire  nails 
are  also  better  for  use  in  crating;  they  are 
nicer  for  finished  and  all  small  work;  and  those 
not  accustomed  to  nail-driving  can  generally 
use  them  with  better  success;  they  are  also 
cheaper;  but  in  the  hands  of  a  person  more  or 
less  expert,  thp  cut  nails  for  bee-hives  of  %inch 
boards  will  be  found  to  be  better.  The  wire 
nail,  although  it  pulls  all  the  way,  starts  easily. 
A  cut  nail  starts  very  hard;  but  when  once 
started  it  comes  easily — easier  than  the  wire 
nail,  as  it  pulls  or  binds  on  only  two  sides. 
Practical  carpenters  will  not  allow  wire  nails 
to  be  used  in  sheeting  houses,  for  that  very 
reason.  They  want  a  nail  that  starts  hard.  If 
it  starts  hard,  it  probably  will  never  start. 


TRY  IT,  AND   SEE   WHETHER  IT  IS  ALL  RIGHT 

There  is  a  certain  kind  of  lack  of  faith,  oi 
to  call  things  by  their  proper  name,  there  iSi 
certain  kind  of  stupidity  about  humanity  th.t 
vexes  me  more  than  almost  any  thing  els. 
When  I  sat  down  behind  the  bench,  and  ugd 
to  repair  watches,  years  ago,  every  little  wble 
a  watch  would  be  sent  to  be  repaired,  whei  it 
simply  needed  winding  up.  Sometimes  ;he 
owner  had  come  quite  a  distance,  or  had  snt 
his  watch  by  his  neighbor,  with  the  statement 
that  it  would  not  go.  I  got  so  used  to  thisLhat 
I  always  applied  the  key  the  very  first  hing, 
to  see  whether  the  owner  had  not  forgoten  to 
wind  his  watch.  Year  after  year  this  same 
state  of  affairs  kept  going  on.  Sometiues  the 
owner  would  almost  get  mad.  he  wa^so  sure 
he  had  wound  it  at  the  regular  tine.  Fre- 
quently I  would  hand  it  back  to  hin,  with  a 
remark  something  like  this:  Here.my  good 
friend,  just  take  your  key  and  wind  i  yourself. 
Perhaps  you  will  then  be  convinces"  I  sup- 
pose watch-repairers  are  having  the  same 
thing  to  contend  with,  even  now.  lut  it  is  not 
alone  the  case  with  watches.  Las,  week  the 
cook  informed  me  that  she  had  no  pace  to  pour 
her  slops  and  dishwater.  Then  sh»  explained 
that  she  had  been  carrying  themquite  a  dis- 
tance through  an  adjoining  room  to  a  sink  in 
the  wax-room.    Some  repairs  in  th^  latter  cut 


this  off.  Right  by  her  cooking-stove  is  a  sink 
with  a  proper  trap,  that  was  put  in  years  ago, 
at  considerable  expense.  I  asked  her  why  she 
did  not  use  it,  and  she  said  it  had  been  stopped 
up  for  the  past  two  years.  '-Why.  my  good 
friend,  you  don't  mean  you  have  been  lugging 
all  your  slops  into  the  wax-room  for  two  years 
past?"  She  admitted  that  she  had  done  so. 
This  morning  I  got  the  plumber,  with  wrenches 
and  tongs,  and  instructed  him  to  take  up  the 
whole  structure,  and  make  it  work,  no  matter 
w^hat  it  cost.  Now,  he,  like  the  jeweler,  had 
probably  learned  to  try  things,  and  see,  before 
he  decided  they  wouldn't  work.  He  called  for 
a  pail  of  boiling  water,  and,  lo  and  behold  I  it 
went  out  in  a  twinkling.  Another  and  another 
followed,  and  the  cook  was  obliged  to  admit 
that  there  was  no  obstruction  whatever.  Long 
ago  it  did  stop  up,  and  she  had  to  dip  her  slops 
out  again.  I  can  not  find  out  why  I  was  not 
informed  of  the  matter  promptly.  Perhaps 
they  thought  I  had  too  much  care  and  worry. 
Some  time  ago  an  adjoining  sewer-pipe  was 
flushed  very  thoroughly  with  steam  and  hot 
water,  and  this  likely  cleansed  out  also  tne 
pipes  of  the  kitchen-drain;  but  she  had  got  it 
into  her  hetid  that  it  would  not  work,  and  so 
she  never  tried  it  any  more. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  vegetable-wagon  was 
standing  before  the  door,  in  a  zero  wind,  while 
the  driver  lugged  from  somewhere  a  pail  of 
water  for  the  horse.   The  horse  stood  close  to 
the  hydrant.  "  Why,  what  in  the  world  are  you 
stopping  to  carry  water  for,  boys?  Isn't  that 
hydrant  all  right?   Have  you  tried  it?"  Why, 
no,  they  hadn't  tried  it,  but  they  supposed  it 
was  frozen  up.   I  had  been  wondering  why 
folks  were  not  using  our  watering-trough  late- 
ly; and  I  then  remembered  that,  last  week, 
while  we  were  putting  in  the  pipes  to  the 
greenhouse,  the  water  was  shut  off  from  that 
hydrant  an  hour  or  two.   Somebody  started  the 
report  that  it  was  frozen  up,  and  no  one  had 
tried  it  since.   In  the  same  way,  a  slander^'a.s 
report  starts  about  a  neighbor.   It  i.'' passed 
around  froi"..TOuth  to  mouth,  and  everybody 
believs~it.   If  you  should  say  to  one  of  them, 
Wy,  my  friend,  the  idea  is  preposterous; 
hve  you  asked  Mr.  A  about  it?"  the  reply 
/ould  probably  be,  *'  Why,  no;  I  have  not  said 
any  thing  to  him  about  it.   But  f'verybody  says 
it  is  so,  and  I  guess  it  is." 

Go  straight  to  the  man  himself,  and  he  will 
explain  to  you  in  a  minute  that  it  was  simply  a 
great  blunder,  started,  probably,  because  some- 
body jumped  at  conclusions.  Now,  then,  before 
you  say  the  sink  won't  work,  or  the  hydrant 
won't  work,  or  that  your  watch  or  clock  will 
not  go,  or  that  your  neighbor  has  turned  ras- 
cal, do,  for  Heaven's  sake,  take  the  trouble  to 
see  whether  it  is  true,  or  only  a  notion  that  you 
and  other  people  have  got  into  your  heads. 

A.  L  R. 


THE  WASHINGTON  CONVENTION. 

We  have  just  returned  from  the  Washington 
convention.  While  the  attendance  was  not  very 
large,  the  quality  and  high  character  of  the 
discussions  was  of  the  very  best.  We  were  hon- 
ored with  the  attendance  of  four  government 
officials  —  Hon.  Edwin  Willitts,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Prof.  Wiley,  Chief 
Chemist;  Dr.  Riley,  Entomologist;  and  Frank 
Benton,  an  assistant.  The  addi'esse?  from  all 
four  were  listened  to  with  marked  attention, 
and  we  hope  to  give  a  report  of  them  in  our 
next.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  inter- 
view with  Prof.  Wiley,  the  chemist  whom  the 
bee-journals  have  so  severely  criticised.  We 
find  that  he  is  not  only  an  able  chemist,  but  a 
pleasant  gentleman.  We  surely  have  misun- 
derstood him  in  the  past. 


